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It is a satisfaction to see that at the Librarians’ Conven- 
tion, held at Fabyan’s, it was reported that the number of 
libraries open on holidays is larger thanever. Itis oneof the 
funniest things in the world that public libraries should 
ever have been closed on holidays. We imagine a holi- 
day to bea day when the people are at liberty to take 
theiramusement. In Paris, for instance, when there is a 
holiday, the government opens the theatres free to the 
people; but in Boston, which pretends to find all its en- 
joyment in literary directions, we lock up the libraries as 
soon as we give people a holiday. 

Ihave never Known & more sad five minutes than 
those Ispent, one day, at the door of the Public Library 
onthe 22ad of February. In that time came thirteen fine 

ooking workmen, who, because it was a holiday, had hoped 
ley Were to enjoy themselves. [ had notified a class to 
meet me there, and was standing to tell them that, be- 
cause it was a holiday, we could not do what we wanted 
to do; so I saw these thirteen fine fellows turn away 
“isappoiuted, and with a feeling that the holiday was not 
much of a holiday after all. 

Colonel Ingham says that in Sybaris the public 
‘oraries were open every hour of the day and night, from 
the time of Herodotus down to the time of the Colonel’s 
visit there. 

The next annual session of the national Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union is to be held at Atlanta, 
“eorgia. Miss Willard herself will preside. A meeting 
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east and west, with the depression between through 
which Stanley has been travelling. Under this rule 
Australia is a continent, because the depression exists be- 
tween ridges on the eastern and western sides. And we 
should suppose that, under the same rule, South America 
is not a continent, because the ridge of the Andes js its 
only important ridge, and there is nothing to break the 
fall of waters to the east. The late investigations of the 
Danish explorers show that Greenland, under this defini- 
tion, is an island and not a continent. 





Mr. Powderly has ordered ‘‘off” the strike which in 
theory has been operative since August 8 on the New 
York Central railroad. There are few who will fail to 
see the humorous side of this action; but it has its serious 
features as well, especially to the men who left their work 
six weeks ago at the order of their self-chosen leaders. 
Without this formal announcement of their release from 
the obligation to abandon the service of the road, they 
would still be held by the feeling of loyalty to their or- 
ganization, whereas now they are free to return to work 
as soon as they can get it. The action of Mr. Powderly, 
then, instead of inspiring a sneer, must be accepted as a 
deed of humanity, the more admirable in that it calls for 
the exercise of no little moral courage in the confession 
of mistake, folly and defeat. The proclamation declar- 
ing ‘‘off” the strike which never had an actual existence 
is far more creditable to its author than the bombastic 
pronunciamento ordering it ‘‘on.” 

Carl Frederik Fearnley, director of the Observa- 
tory of the University of Christiania, in Norway, 
deceased August 22, was.born at Frederikshald in 1818. 
In 1844 he became connected with the Observa- 
tory as assistant, under Hansteen, in 1861 he was nomi- 
nated director, and since 1876 he has been president of 
the Norwegian commission for the measurement of the 
earth. Aside from many minor articles published in as- 
tronomical journals,* he is the author of a study of the 
Height of the Aurora, and of a memoir on Terrestrial Re- 
fraction. He co-operated in the international zone-work, 
his observations being published last year. He was a pupil 
of the great Argelander, and was a man conscientious 
even to severity in the accuracy of his work. 





An interesting evidence of the strength ofthe negro 
race at the South is inthe progress made inthe Mont- 
gomery Infirmary. This is the only public institution 
for the relief of the sick in the state of Alabama. It was 
built wholly by the funds left for the purpose by a negro 
carpenter, who, until the proclamation of President Lin- 
coln, was a slave. This man made arrangements for 
the building of a large hospital,—open, be it observed ,to 
people of all races and colors,—in the city of Mont- 
gomery, where he had made his fortune. An appeal has 
been made to the Lend a Hand Clubs through the coun- 
try, to provide the furniture for the wards of this hos- 
pital, and we are glad to say that this appeal has been 
so far answered that the furniture for five rooms has 
been already sent forward. We shall be glad to an- 
nounce other contributions which will furnish thirty-five 
beds more. 





The city of Boston has not money enough to build its 
schoolhouses, and, to tell the truth, there does not seem 
to be a great deal of enthusiasm about building new 
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poses of the school for many years, and there is nothing 
unfair in saying that posterity must take care of itself in 
such matters. 

It would not be difficult in any of the suburbs to build 
for fifteen thousand dollars a building large enough for 
two hundred pupils, thoroughly well-appoirted in every 
regard; and there is an underlying feeling that there is 
no necessity of building on a more expensive footing than 
that on which we build our own houses in the same 
neighborhood. 


The dispute over the site of the proposed World’s Fair 
advunces with new complications at Chicago. It has been 
supposed that the double site—including grounds on 
the Lake shore and on the inland side of the city—had 
been found acceptable. The Commissioners now deter- 
mine that this will not do, and again the controversy . 
rages. The one adyance that has been made is the fixing 
of the salary of the ‘‘Commissioner General” at $15,000 to 
match the compensation allowed the other head of the 
enterprise whose title is ‘‘Director General.” 


At the flremen’s convention in Concord the other day, 
they took the firemen to a public school and showed 
them that they could get the children out in thirty-three 
seconds, which, naturally, the firemen applauded gladly. 
Looking back on the experience of boyhood, we are dis- 
posed to think that it is always easier to get children out 
of school than it is to get themin. And one remembers 
the old days when Admiral Coffin went to the old Latin 
School, where the Parker House now stands, and when,on 
emergency, the school-boys jumped out of the window. 
Might it not be a good lesson in gymnastics to train the 
boys who are in the lower stories of the public schools to 
leave the building in this manner? 


Dion Boucicault’s best fame will undoubtedly 
rest upon his ‘‘London Assurance,” which was 
produced when the dramatist was only a little 


over eighteen years old. It is also interesting to re- 
member that it has never been satisfactorily determined 
how much of this truly remarkable comedy is owed to 
John Brougham. Butthe prolific playwright, whose 
acting plays are counted by the hundreds, has left much 
other dramatic material behind him which will continue 
to hold the stage and to delight the taste which he did 
so much to create. The fertility of Boucicault, which 
suffered no diminution by the advancement of years, 
gives him a unique place among tie dramatic writers of 
this century. 


Everyone is a weather prophet. And, with the basis 
of the government reports, every first-class journal has 
its own ‘‘weather-man,” whose first business is to prove 
that the government forecast is wrong. So that, as we 
enjoy the weather report with our morning coffee, we can 
have it just as we choose. It seems to be generally for- 
gotten that it was long ago proved that the amount of 
rainfall depends largely on the height of the receiver 
from the ground. A pail one hundred feet from the 
earth’s surface does not catch more than half the water 
in a storm of rain which the same pail would catch at the 
bottom. This is due to the fact that inuch of the ‘‘pre- 
cipitation” takes place near the surface of the ground. 








ia Atlanta has a certain special interest, because the 
‘cal politics of that city and of the state of Georgia are 
very closely connected with the temperance questions. 


{twould perhaps be fair to say that these questions 
interest tt 


other public questions. 





T We have at last a definition of the word **continent.” 
he word 


‘ad but little geography; but many a pupil has been at a 


“ss to know why Australia is sometimes called a conti- 
sent and sometimes an island. It now appears that a 
Sotinent, or, ‘‘that which holds together,” is a region of 
i ‘surface in which, if a section be made perpen- 
_ uit to the axis, it passes through two ridges with a val- 
P between them. Thus North America has the ridge of 

Rockies and of the Appalachians, with the valley of 
he Mississippi between. Africa has the ridges at the 


1¢ people of Georgia at present more than any | 


isan old one, which came from days which | 











schoolhouses. It is as well to say that this lack of enthu 
|} siasm comes from a certain suspicion that, when a new 
| schoolhouse is proposed, there is meant a job for some 
| parties in the building line. Nothing is more common in 
| the street cars which are passing a new schoolhouse than 
to hear an inquiry made as to who makes the profit on the 
building. 

Now this is all wrong, and the school committee might 
take a lesson in this matter from the experience of the 
Roxbury Latin School. This school is conducted by a 
board of trustees, who hold a very large property for its 
administration. If anybody might go into expense for 
display, this board might do so. But with a right under- 
| standing of its duties, when the board had occasion, a 
few years ago, to double the size of their building, they 
| built a convenient frame building of wood,—that is to 
| say, they built just such a building as nine-tenths of the 
| scholars lived in. That enlargement will answer the pur- 





| To this cause is due the fact that the government reports 
|of ‘‘Rainfall” do not compare well with each other. A 
| station high in the air reports much less rainfall than one 
|where the government hires a ten foot shanty close on 
the level of the prairie. 





The newspapers announce that a malefactor, for 
| whom the government officers have been looking for a 
|long time, has been detected by the discovery of his 
name in the census, in a place where he was not supposed 
to be. Weshould regard it as a great misfortune to 
| have such discoveries frequent. It is hard enough now 
to make people give in proper answers to the government 
jinquiries. They are virtually assured that such answers 
| shall not be used for any purpose but those of statistics, 
and whether or notit is legally right to use them for 
| the purposes of justice, it seems a very mean thing to 
do so. 
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OUR PURPOSE. 


Every city is proud of its clubs and societies, and prob- 
ably every American city thinks that it has the best in 
America. Itis quite sure that we people in Boston think 
this of our own home. 

A great deal of the best work in Boston is done by the 
active members of these societies who know that, at their 
regular meetings, they will meet sympathizing friends 
engaged in a common cause, who had rather show what 
they have to show, or tell what they have learned, toa 
few such sympathetic persons, than to scatter it broad- 
cast for a public which knows little and cares less for the 
subject in hand. 

The reputation which a man acquires, which he de- 
serves, among the people who are engaged in his own 
pursuit, ia the reputation best worth having; and one sees, 
therefore, without surprise, but with a certain regret, 
that a first-rate discovery in astronomy, or in natural 
history, or in some other walk of scientific research, is 
announced at first to but very few persons. If these per- 
sons are fit persons, the man who has made the discovery 
knows that, in proper time, he will have the credit of it 
before the world. 

It is, then, especially desirable that such societies shall 
have some medium of communication with the outside 
worldand with each other. Each of them might publish its 
own journal for its own clients and for those who have a 
special sympathy in the subject. But, from the very 
nature of the case, the special journals do not pass be- 
yond acertain charmed circle. Yet all the time it is to 
be wished that there might be some way in which students 
in one line may acquaint themselves with the work of 
students in others,—in which the people whom we may call 
“laymen” may get some knowledge of what is going on 
in the ‘inner circles,” so far as those in the inner circles 
think that their discoveries or Inquiries can be revealed. 
In many of the large cities of the world, therefore, 
journals have been established successfully which, in 
some such way as this, mediate between intelligent peo- 
ple of different communions—if we may borrow a word 
from ecclesiastical language—which could be relied upon 
as the organs of all those people who believe that the 
world will know more next year than it does to-day, and 
who nean to bring about such improve ment. 

We are very proud of the reputation which the Bos- 
TON COMMONWEALTH has already won in the lines which 
such journals control. Our intention for the future is that 
Tar COMMONWEALTH, without losing one of the character- 
istics which have given it, we have a right to say, almost 
a national reputation, shall be more than ever a recog- 
nized organ or intermediary among the scientific, literary, 
and philosophical societies of Boston. We hope to make 
it so convenient and so useful to their members that all 
these members will be glad to assist us in our endeavor. 
We have instituted, and are proposing, such arrangements 
in detail as, we believe, will approve themselves to the 
mexnbers of the different societies and clubs to which we 
have alluded. Weare well aware that in these regards 
we must feel our way; but we have such reseurces al- 
ready at command that we speak with some confidence 
when we say that, from the first of October, it will be 
desirable to keep THe COMMONWEALTH, &s preserving a 
permanent record of some of the best work which is done 
in the various clubs, societies, aud other associations for 
useful purposes in the city of Boston. 

The American Academy and whe Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, both diligently at work in this city, are 
two of the oldest literary societies in America. They re- 
tain the distinguished honor of a place in the catalogue 
of Harvard College. ‘Thecollege itself isso close to Bos- 
ton that its professors, never more active than now, are 
lending their best help to the work of the associations to 
to which we have referred. The other historical societies, 
the Natural History Society, the Horticultural Society, 
the Appalachian Club, and allthe range of scientific as- 
sociations which are connected with the Institute of Tech- 
nology, all hold regular meetings through every winter, 
and in each of them much transpires which is of perma- 
nent interest to the learned world. We hope to keep Tue 
CoMMONWEALTH in such close connection with these and 
similar associations that our weekly record of their work 
shall be worth preserving, not in Boston only, but else- 

where. 

We hope we may say the same of the associations of 
musicians and other artists. We shall be glad to be con- 
sidered as representing the literary clubs which meet, 
with more or less formality of organization, so often and 
so pleasantly. 
destruction a good deal of valuable work, the authors of 
which are perhaps too modest to print it without solicita- 
tion. And we are sure that whoever will confide in our 
opportunities for collecting material will find, at the end 


| where they find it. 


in science, in philosophy, in art, or in literature, as he 
finds it difficult to refer to them now. 
THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND. 





To avy Boston man, heartily interested in the history 
and ‘‘make-up” of his own people, Mr. Weeden’s Econo- | 
mic and Social History of New England is by far the | 
most important as it is certainly the most interesting book | 
of the season. 

How New England became New England has been a | 
sort of mystery, around which the writers hovered, and | 
the Fourth of July orators, and nobody condescended to 
explain. Hutchinson, Minot, Barry, Palfrey leave it | 
Here in 1640 were less than forty | 
thousand people fighting for their lives on the shore of | 
Massachusetts Bay. In 1700, only sixty years after, 
these people had more ships on the sea than all Scotland 
and Ireland. In 1774—seventy-five years after that—they 
defied George the ILI., the strongest monarch of his day, 
and beathim. That is to say, the naval force of Massa- 





| 


| 


| 


chusetts alone inflicted such losses on English commerce 





that George III. and all the court party of England were 
obliged to give way and agree to the 
America. For the victory of the 


} 


Independence of 


Revolution was won | 


more at sea than on land. 


| 


|pany intoa powerful state in one 


| they spun and wove long before England meant to have 
| them. 


We believe that we shall preserve from | 


How do you account for this growth of atrading com- 
hundred and thirty-| 
five years? 

Mr. Weecen’s book js a careful and most entertaining | 
answer. He shows that the real success came from the | 
unvarying industry and pluck of these people. They 
started with the notion that God sent them, and that they 
were engaged in His affair. They set to work on various 
lines, with the resolution thus implanted. Where other 
people held festas, or went to theatres, or cut each 
other’s throats, or danced around May poles, these people 
worked. God told them to subdue the earth, and they 
subdued it. 

{n this unflinching pluck they developed this, that and 
another line of industry. Of each of these Mr. Weeden 
gives the history in the most interesting way. Fishing 
and ship-building came first; beforethey knew it, came 
what he calls home-spun industries—they did, in very fact, 
spin cotton almost as soonas men did in England, and 
They found their bog-iron and melted that. 
They found whales on their beaches and made oil from 
them—and then they pursued them ‘into either ocean.” 
They sent their fish every where’ and bought every thing 
with the product. They built better ships than England 
could build and sold them to England. When the great 
wars of the end of the century came, the fleets of Spain, 
France, England and America carried spars cut 
New England forests. 

The steady advance of this industrious people is like 
the tramp of a Djinn across the desert, in the Arabian 
Nights. The figures which show their successes frighten 
you. In the picturesque detail, which makes the story so 
entertaining, Mr Weeden has searched everywhere. 
More than half his authorities are from manuscripts, 
quite out of the reach of the great part of his readers. 
The others are obtained in the careful gleaning of local 
annals and public documents—where, as they have been 
printed, they stand alone—so that the ordinary reader 
does not understand their importance. He has selected 
these first; then, for his own use, he has arranged them 
in order and time; then he has wrought out carefully 
their relation to each other, and has shown us how the 
baby became a child, how the child came to full growth, 
and then how the resources thus acquired are sufficient for | 
independent empire. 

All through the book are bright side lights, which will 
make a fortune for the story-tellers. Wampum, beaver, 
cod-fish itself is glorified, the early manufacturers are re- 
called to memory, and the great merchants tell their own 
story. One Boston hero, Peter Faneuil, ‘‘the jolly 


in the 








bachelor,” has not come out quite A, No. 1. But Sewell 
and Ben Franklin and Amory and the rest take a part so 
important that one can forgive this Rhode Islander who 
who exposes to us the jolly bachelor’s adventures. 

The book is, indeed, a model of careful historical con- 


|a volcano near his old home in Tuscany 





struction of most difficult materials. 


Epwakp E. HA.Le. 





THE GUARDIAN OF MT. ETNA. 





iscientific institutions and signed by Prof. Giuseppe 
| Zurria, President of the Gioenian Academy in Catania, 
| Sicily, announces the decease of Prof. Orazio Silvestri, 
|the secretary of the Academy. This letter of mourn- 
ing, according to the custom of the Continent, bewails 
| his early death, which occurred on August 17, and re- 
| quests the sympathy af similar societies for its loss. 

This worthy man, President of the local mountain 


| achieved for himself, quietly and modestly, a name and a | 
|reputation which shall endure so long as Etna has an 
interest for the civilized world. In about 1860, a young 


of the year, that he is able to refer to the last words said | man, but with a scientific standing already established | 


| A formal circular letter, addressed to our leading | 


| if necessary, employing the direct cut. 


: | to be a long and troublesome course; good-natured, easy 
club, has, from his love for tne stady of mountains, | going men and women are slow to take the hint. 


through his connection with the | 
Silvestri settled in Catania, one of th, Cities 
slopes of Etna. Here he found abundant pa: OD the 
his studious, investigating talents, anq fren ear 
until the day of his death, we have Meness 5 Ume 
untiring research into the mysteries of Of is 
chemically, for he was a chemist, then 
geology, for he became a geologist, until ever, one 
phase of volcanic action had been considereg 
Etna has ever been a shining mark, an 
earliest known literature to the present da 
tain and its eruptions have unceasingly 
Ferrara, a Professor in the University of Catania, fg 
nished in 1793 the first valuable memoir. [y 1824 ms 
Jos. Gemellaro published a history of Etna ’ 
His brother Mario made almost daily obs: 
mountain from 1803 until 1832. 
of the Gemellaro 
volcano, the last article bearing dat 
Wolfgang Sartorius von Waltershause: 
journeys into Sicily, and visited Etna ma 
tween 1834 and 1869, His observations 
edited since his decease by Dr. Lasaulx, { 
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memorial volume which has recently tx 
Germany. 

Silvestri, filling the chair of Chemistry 
sity of Catania, began in 1863 a discussi 
Academy, of volcanic products, his first pa 
eruption of Etna gave impetus to his 
isswed from his pen many articies, some 
umes, which found ready publication in th 
the Academy or in the memoirs of the [talian 
associations. 

In 1868 Silvestri was elected secretary of the 
of Natural Sciences in the Gioenian Academy 
sition he faithfully filled until the close of 
year excepted. In 1885 he became Secretary 
demy itself, in which position he remained 
death. In 1880, he was elected President of | 
section of the Italian Alpine Club. 

In September, 1876, Prof. Tacchini, then Direct 
the observatory of Palermo, called attention pub 
the desirability of building an observatory o 
astronomical, meteorological and physica 
With commendable promptitade, this bu 
late in 1878, completed in 1880, and open 
1882. It was built by the city of Catania 
the so-called Casa Inglese, which was itself 
by the English in 1811. Its positionis to th 
principal cone of Etna, ata height of 9646 
1000 feet below the summit. Upon the c 
observatory, the University created a 
Vulcanism, and since that time Silvestri has been afford- 
ed opportunity to pursue his favorite study under th 
most favorable conditions, the result to the popular wor 
being the minute description of eruptions since that daw 

During the past twenty years, not less than twenty- 
five articles upon Etna have been published by 
several of which are complete volumes of some hundreds 
of pages each. He has considered Etna chemically, 
logically, dynamically. No other mountain in 
has ever received careful and conscientious 
comparable with the work of this man. Aside from the 
volcano, his active pen found leisure to discuss other 
subjects of a kindred nature, among them 
and potable waters of Sicily, mineralogical 
crystallization, and the effect of volcanic action 
telephone. 

The loss of Silvestri to the ancient Academy 
nia is indeed a loss in which the world of Science 
bear its part. 
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SUMMER ACQUAINTANCES. 


Each season of the year has its own duties and diff 
culties, as well as its peculiar pleasures, and in the fall 
this problem arises: What shall be done with summer 
acquaintances? In July and August, people are | 
thrown but pitch-forked together; the lion 
with the lamb; men and women who have almost 
in common, except that they enjoy the temporary shelter 
of one and the same roof, are mutually attracted by an 


t only 
lies down 


nothing 


| overpowering, gregarious instinct, by curiosity, by eunul, 
| by good-nature, even by sympathies, strong enough for 
| summer, but too imperfect to survive the first 


touch of 
frost. 

In the autumn, society must of course be reconstruct 
ed on a strictly urban basis, and this involves the cutung 
or dropping of objectionable acquaintances. W hiat is 


| best mode of doing it? Some operators content thei 
| selves with a series of hints, 


beginning by showing 4 
little coldness of manner; then neglecting to 
return calls; next, bowing stiffly inthe street; and finaly 


But this is apt 


make or 


It is 
better, therefore, to beginand end the process 02 the 
very frst occasion when you meet the summer acqusil 
tance in town. Look him straight in the eye, with 9 
expression of severity and reproach, and pass on without 
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Withdraw your hand, and | ‘‘The Book of Aicill,” which is rich in fac similes; Zeus’s | 
«Come and see us,” say, “‘I regret | ‘“‘Grammatic Celtica;” the ‘‘Leabhar Briac” and others | So various are its functions, inclading lectures, explora- 
and hav- which are now on the shelves indicate with what good | tion, excursions and outings, that some committee is 





. be eeeenetl able—if, in his hearty, | the end of the thirteenth century; ‘“‘Ancient Laws and | ston is secured through the invitation of any member of 
is 


nstitutes of Ireland,” including the Customary Law and | the institution. 
The Appalachian Mountain Club has no vacation. 


and leave him choking and (judgment selections have been made from the publications | actively at work all the time. The excursions for the 


of the Royal Irish Academy and the Irish Record Com- | year are nearly over, the last one starting for Shepard 
ned, puttering sort of people may | mission. 


Hill, at Squam Lake, N. H., on Wednesday next. The 
In this connection there may be mentioned also Gil- | Saturday afternoon Outings have been taken up again, 


ist. from the pature of the case, | bert’s “‘Contemporary History of Affairs in [reland,” cov- | and will be continued without break until next July, the 
obliged to cut off either an ac- ering the period from 1641 to 1652, and the entire pro- | snow-shoe section caring for them when winter weather 
a patient, it is best todo so at a | ceedings of the Irish Parliament. Of the Cymric branch, | has set in. Last Saturday, the objective point was Blue 
‘one clean cut, one sharp pain, and there is the text of the ‘‘Mabinogion” and other Welsh | Hill Opseryatory, where the party had fine views of the 
: tales from the ‘“‘Red Book of Hergest,” published by | shifting cloud masses, with bvautiful shadows and fine 
pe thing is dom of the Summer Acquaintance |John Rhys; W. F. Skene’s ‘‘Four Ancient Books of | views of the nearer country. Mr. Clayton, the meteorol- 
be disposed of without trouble by Wales,” comprising poems attributed to Bards of the | ogist, made especial efforts to entertain the company, 
onscience is in a good, tough, healthy | sixth century; while from the contineut, beside some of | and an agreeable hour was spent in rambling about the 
ns might argue that it is unfair Dr. Windisch’s publications, there are such works as | building, into the new library, upon the battlemented tower, 
acquaintance in the city with whom | Alexandre Bertrand’s ‘‘Archaeologie Celtique et Gauloise,” | and examining the new automatic instruments of which 


le Perthes’s “Antiquities Celtiques et Antediluviennes,” | each successive return from Europe of Mr. Rotch, the 


Both you and he,” would be the | de Belloghet’s ““Ethnologie Gauloise,” and de Jubainville’s | generous feunder, brings an ever increasing supply. 


‘Cours de Litterature Celtique.” Of the Gaelic, the pub- | Field studies, or Outings, in which Prof. Niles seeks to 





oo change of identity.” It is not, eh? On | lications of the Scottish Text Society find a place on the | add instruction to pleasure, are planned for the fall sea- 
ce + ie a well-known fact that when a train shelves. 


son, to the number of three. Early next year the cus- 
These volumes are cited only to indicate the direction, |tomary winter excursion will be taken, and the moun- 


y is approached, that even the con- | not to give the scope, of the Celtic collection in the | tains near Waterville will be in all probability the place 
them, cannot discriminate the 'Boston Public Library. With such a foundation on | selected forthis trip. The Club parlor at No.9 Park Street 


feo the local passengers, and often endeavors | which to build, it would be possible to construct a | will be opened for the season in a week or two, being 

Dae » saberbat ticket from the man who has ridden | special library which should be fully comprehensive of a | cared for on afternoons by voluntary custodians. The 

= ralf aday. On the Boston and Albany road, | literature to whose fancies we owe Queen Mab and the | monthly meetings will be resumed on Wednesday, 

- example, & person who may look, when the train stops | legends of King Learand A Midsummer Night’s Dream, | October 8, at the Institute of Technology, notice of 

@ «) Fae sham, like a citizen of the world, will | the romances of King Arthurand his Knights of the Round | time and subjects being given later. The public are 
agen) and stiffen into something queer and strange as it | Table, the fairy mythology of Chaucer and Spenser, | heartily welcome at the meetings of the Club. 


and finally emerge, at the station, a 


abes past Ajiston, 
yli-fledged Bostonian | 
Wo. Smith and Jones are not the same men in the city 
bat they are in the country. In the country they are, 
setapborieally speaking, naked; they meet as human 
owe Whereas, in town, as everybody knows, Smith 
sd J pes are first, lawyers, merchants, undertakers, etc., 
« the case may be; secondly, Baptists, Jews, Unitarians, 
te.: thirdly, heads of families, or the reverse; fourthly, 
habitants of a particular district; fifthly (but this 
agbt to have come first), members of a particular clique, | 
th all the prejudices thereto belonging. In short, be- | 
ore they they step out of the railroad train that brings 
} me oth Smith and Jones put on, each, about 








| 


| 
| 
| 


a dozen coticles, and thus enveloped they scarcely | 
ognize each other 
Let no one say, then, that a summer acquaintance | 
tains his identity in town, and consequently deserves to 
treated as if he were the same man. Meiaphysically 
peaking, he is somebody eise, and,—were it only for the | 
eof inteliectusl consistency—it may be regarded as a 
indoess to remind him of the fact. 
H. C. Merwin. 


A CELTIC MONUMENT. 
In seeking the most fit and enduring form of a memo- 
if the late John Boyle O'Reilly, the suggestion, origi- 
ting with Mr. William R. Richards, of the Board of 
ustees of the Public Library, for the creation of a 
isl library, bearing Mr. O’Reilly’s name and devoted 
the literature and history of the race from which he 
ng, is likely to find favor as the project is more fully 
sidered. Regarded from the sentimental side, there 
id be nothing more appropriate than the erection, in 
and of his adoption, of a monument identifying the 
lle with the land of his birth, from which he was ex- 
nied bot for which he bore the warmest affection. 
werbial poetic justice would be fully satisfied with such 
demonstration of the limitations of the power against 
dich O'Reilly's life was a revolt. 
Bat, apart from considerations of sentiment, the op- 
riunity for the erection of a memorial in this form 
dich shall be at once unique and monumental is unsur- 
(. In literature and history, the Celtic field is com- 
expenditure its fruits may be thoroughly gathered. 
sotiquities and ethnology, there is a wider scope for 
Sudent and the collector, constantly extending as in- 
y ud comparison are pushed by the learned men of 
Scoutinents. In this direction, a continued expendi- 
e would be desirable; so that, by the first purchase of 
mabes to complete the collection already begun in the 


4 


and—as in the marvellous wanderings of St. Brendan— The Agassiz Association has in Bostona branch 
even an influence upon geographical discovery. This | known as the Barton Chapter. This is at the present 
‘‘most westernly branch of the Indo-European family fiime among the most active of the local societies of 
of languages,” as Prof. De Jubainville names it, has |science. It has already made a good beginning in an 
attractions for the student far out of proportion to the | excellent programme for the season, including indoor 
comparatively meagre store of its literature which | sessions and out of door studies. Its headquarters will 
remains from the traditions of the Druid schools and | be in Hotel Pelham, where on Monday evenings, at 7.30, 
the songs of the Irish ‘‘File” and the Welsh Bards. there will be meetings for the discussion of scientific 

The special libraries now existing in the Public |topics. Various limiting circumstances make it impossi- 





| Library have, in most instances, been established origin- | ble to throw open the doors to the public, and cards will 


ally by a gift of books, frequently supplemented by | be a requisite for admission during the present season. 

funds from whose income they are to be maintained and The Boston Camera Club has made little outward and 
increased. Their value to students and their importance | visible show during the summer; but then, be it remem- 
in the scheme of the great library are appreciated, and | bered, summer is the time when its members are hard at 
is not an exaggeration to say that, as memorials of their | work scouring fresh flelds for new views, and winter is 
founders, they are more permanent and confer more |the time when they can compare notes and see what 
honor than the statues upon our public grounds. In the | others have been doing. The club has made an admira- 


new Public Library building, as those who have watched 
the conception and the progress of that noble structure 
are aware, provision is made for special libraries which 
gives both distinction and convenience; and that in this 
arrangement there should be one room or series of alcoves 
bearing thename of the Boyle O'Reilly Celtic Library, 
with the portrait bust of that rare poet standing by, 


ble move in the right direction, in the remodelling of its 
quarters at 50 Bromfield street; a better reading room 
has been secured, and individual dark rooms have been 
constructed, so that the suggestion of further improve- 
ment is now difficult. The club, which is a true club, 
holds its business meetings on the first Monday of each 
month, excepting in summer. Its contribution to the 


within well defined boundaries, and with a moder- 


would give a memorial as enduring as the city itself. pleasure and education of the community lies in its exhi- 

FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. bitions. Some of the most exquisite pictures ever pro- 
duced by any camera have been shown to the public with- 
out expense during the past year. The illustrated lec- 
tures, which are secured by a system of exchange between 
this club and similar organizations otherwheres, give to 
guests of the Camera Club an opportunity to see on the 
screen, not only our own picturesque views, but selec- 
tions from the choicest bits of beautiful scenery that the 
country affords. The coming season promises to eclipse 
the previous ones. 

The Boston Scientific Society is a younger association 
for the discussion of +cience in general, into which the 
representatives of the older societies are by no means 
loath to come, and from which they are glad, upon occa- 
sion, to draw for material. This society, through the 
principles of segregation, has drawn together a nucleus 
interested in astronomy, a dozen or more in number, some 
of whom are the equal of the best observers in the world 
in their particular fields. But the society by no means 
stops at astronomy; natural history, geology and the 
applied sciences all find interpretation and discussion 
here, and the little hall at No. 419 Washington street finds 
its audiences as large as it can well accommodate. The 
meetings are held on the second and fourth Tuesday even- 
ings of each month, at eight o’clock, beginning for the 
season with October 13. Any interested in science are 
welcomed at these meetings. 

The Boston Society offNatural History, of which Pro- 





THE SOCIETIES OF BOSTON. 


FIRST PAPER. 

Now is the season of the year when the scientific and 
the literary association, awaking from its summer sea- 
son of rest, plans and prepares new fields into which to 
lead its discussions during its coming sessions. Our 
cherished learned institutions, well known abroad and 
at home, are busily preparing themselves for the winter 
campaign. 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences may 
well lay claim to distinction, being the oldest scientific 
institution in the country. Its unassuming home is in 
the Athenzum building on Beacon Street, where, with 
its fine library and the air of quiet restfulness which 
pervades the Athenzum region, it invites one to come 
in, out of the bustling world, and read and work in 
peace. Its library shelves are a treasure of scientific 
wealth, from the musty volumes of Philosophical Trans- 
actions to the most modern electrical treatise, and the 
use of these volumes is a privilege readilyjconceded. Its 
list of members, filled almost to the legal limit, bears the 
best-known names in the sciences and the liberal arts. 
| At its meetings congregate the cream of our local scien- 
tists, many grown old in the harness, but with a generous 
sprinkling of youthful blood. Time was when the 








- Library, and the creation of a fund whose income 
% devoted to the acquirement of others as they may 
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| papers of this assembly were deemed of sufficient popu- 
|lar value to be reproduced quite fully ina daily paper, 
| but with the enormous growth of sources of more start- 
|ling news, comparatively little is now printed. It is 
| said that Prof. Lea, whose death at a mature age was a 
| Joss to Conchology, not easily replaced, read before the 
Philadelphia Academy every word of his memoirs on the 
| fresh water mussels of the country, long, technical dis- 
| cussions, which have since become almost classics, and 
are today the prime authority in these matters. But, 
| with the advancement of the age, such papers are made 
|known to the American Academy only by title, being 
{later preserved, for the benefit of students, in the pro- 
| ceedings or the memoirs. The meetings of the Academy 


fessor F. W. Putnam is president, needs no introduction 
to a Boston reader. Its stately bui.ding on Boylston and 
Berkeley streets is an ornament to the city, and the col- 
lections within, opened freely to the citizens on Wednes- 
| days and Saturdays, are a valuable adjunct in the popu- 
larization of geology and zoology. The geological de- 
| partment especially, under the care of Professor W. O. 
Crosby, has been brought to a high state of perfection. 
The present secretary, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, has had 
care of the meetings for some time, and has proved an 
admirable purveyor to the tastes of the scientific public, 
a fact that shows itself at once in the increased number 
of persons who frequent the meetings. These meetings, 
due notice of which is widely distributed through the 





NS antiquity to 1616; the ‘Book of Bally- are interesting indeed, the topics discussed being well press, begin in October, and an interesting series may be 
scripts of which were compiled toward within the understanding of the intelligent man. Admis- | looked for this year. 
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OUR PURPOSE. 


Every city is proud of its clubs and societies, and prob- 
ably every American city thinks that it has the best in 
America. Itis quite sure that we people in Boston think 
this of our own home. 

A great deal of the best work in Boston is done by the 
active members of these societies who know that, at their 
regular meetings, they will meet sympathizing friends 
engaged in a common cause, who had rather show what 
they have to show, or tell what they have learned, to a 
few such sympathetic persons, than to scatter it broad- 
cast for a public which knows little and cares less for the 
subject in hand. 

The reputation which a man acquires, which he de- 
serves, among the people who are engaged in his own 
pursuit, is the reputation best worth having; and one sees, 
therefore, without surprise, but with a certain regret, 
that a first-rate discovery in astronomy, or in natural 
history, or in some other walk of scientific research, is 
announced at first to but very few persons. If these per- 
sons are fit persons, the man who has made the discovery 
knows that, in proper time, he will have the credit of it 
before the world. 

It is, then, especially desirable that such societies shall 
have some medium of communication with the outside 
world and witheach other. Each of them might publish its 
own journal for its own clients and for those who have a 
special sympathy in the subject. But, from the very 
nature of the case, the special journals do not pass be- 
yond acertain charmed circle. Yet all the time it is to 
be wished that there might be some way in which students 
in one line may acquaint themselves with the work of 
students in others,—in which the people whom we may call 
“laymen” may get some knowledge of what is going on 
in the ‘inner circles,” so ffir aa those in the inner circles 
think that their discoveries or Inquiries can be revealed. 
In many of the large cities of the world, therefore, 
journals have been established successfully which, in 
some such way as this, mediate between intelligent peo- 
ple of different communions—if we may borrow a word 
from ecclesiastical language—which could be relied upon 
asthe organs of all those people who believe that the 
world will know more next year than it does to-day, and 
who ‘nean to bring about such improve ment. 

We are very proud of the reputation which the Bos- 
TON COMMONWEALTH has already won in the lines which 
such journals control. Our intention for the future is that 
Tar COMMONWEALTH, without losing one of the character- 
istics which have given it, we have a right to say, almost 
a national reputation, shall be more than ever a recog- 
nized organ or intermediary among the scientific, literary, 
and philosophical societies of Boston. We hope to make 
it so convenient and so useful to their members that all 
these members will be glad to assist us in our endeavor. 
We have instituted, and are proposing, such arrangements 
in detail as, we believe, will approve themselves to the 
members of the different societies and clubs to which we 
have alluded. Weare well aware that in these regards 
we must feel our way; but we have such reseurces al- 
ready at command that we speak with some confidence 
when we say that, from the first of October, it will be 
desirable to keep THe COMMONWEALTH, as preserving a 
permanent record of some of the best work which is done 
in the various clubs, societies, and other associations for 
useful purposes in the city of Boston. 

The American Academy and the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, both diligently at work in this city, are 
two of the oldest literary societies in America. They re- 
tain the distinguished honor of a place in the catalogue 
of Harvard College. ‘Thecollege itself isso close to Bos- 
ton that its professors, never more active than now, are 
lending their best help to the work of the associations to 
to which we have referred. The other historical societies, 
the Natural History Society, the Horticultural Society, 
the Appalachian Club, and all the range of scientific as- 
sociations which are connected with the Institute of Tech- 
nology, all hold regular meetings through every winter, 
and in each of them much transpires which is of perma- 
nent interest to the learned world. We hope to keep THE 
CoMMONWEALTH in such close connection with these and 
similar associations that our weekly record of their work 
shall be worth preserving, not in Boston only, but else- 
where. 

We hope we may say the same of the associations of 
musicians and other artists. We shall be glad to be con- 
sidered as representing the literary clubs which meet, 
with more or less formality of organization, so often and 
so pleasantly. We believe that we shall preserve from 
destruction a good deal of valuable work, the authors of 
which are perhaps too modest to print it without sovlicita- 
tion. And we are sure that whoever will confide in our 
opportunities for collecting material will find, at the end 
of the year, that he is able to refer to the last words said 


in science, in philosophy, in art, or in literature, as he 
finds it dificult to refer to them now. 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND. 
To avy Boston man, heartily interested in the history 
and ‘‘make-up” of his own people, Mr. Weeden’s Econo- 





|mic and Social History of New England is by far the | S°logy, for he became a geologist, until , 
most important as it is certainly the most interesting book ph 


of the season. 


explain. Hutchinson, 
where they find it. 


Minot, Barry, 
Here in 1640 were 


Palfrey 
less than forty 
Massachusetts Bay. In 1700, only sixty years after, 
these people had more ships on the sea than all Scotland 
and Ireland. In 1775—seventy-five years after that—they 
defied George the ILI., the strongest monarch of his day, 
and beathim. That is to say, the naval force of Massa- 
chusetts alone inflicted such losses on English commerce 
that George III. and all the court party of England were 
America. For the victory of the Revolution 
more at sea than on land. 

How do you account for this growth of atrading com- 
pany intoa powerful state in one hundred and thirty- 
five years? 


answer. He shows that the real success came from the 
unvarying industry and pluck of these people. They 
started with the notion that God sent them, and that they 
were engaged in his affair. They set to work on various 
lines, with the resolution thus implanted. Where other 
people held festas, or went to theatres, or cut each 
other’s throats, or danced around May poles, these people 
worked. God told them to subdue the earth, and they 
subdued it. 


{n this unflinching pluck they developed this, that and 
another line of industry. Of each of these Mr. Weeden 
gives the history in the most interesting way. Fishing 


and ship-building came first; before they knew it, came 
what he calls home-spun industries—they did, in very fact, 
spin cotton almost as soonas men did in England, and 
they spun and wove long before England meant to have 
them. They found their bog-iron and melted that. 
They found whales on their beaches and made oil from 
them—and then they pursued them ‘into either ocean.” 
They sent their fish every where’ and bought every thing 
with the product. They built better ships than England 
could build and sold them to England. When the great 
wars of the end of the century came, the fleets of Spain, 
France, England and America carried spars cut in the 
New England forests. 

The steady advance of this industrious people is like 
the tramp of a Djinn across the desert, in the Arabian 
Nights. The figures which show their successes frighten 
you. In the picturesque detail, which makes the story so 
entertaining, Mr Weeden has searched everywhere. 
More than half his authorities are from manuscripts, 
quite out of the reach of the great part of his readers. 
The others are obtained in the careful gleaning of local 
annals and public documents—where, as they have been 
printed, they stand alone—so that the ordinary reader 
does not understand their importance. He has selected 
these first; then, for his own use, he has arranged them 
in order and time; then he has wrought out carefully 
their relation to each other, and has shown us how the 
baby became a child, how the child came to full growth, 
and then how the resources thus acquired are sufficient for 
independent empire. 

All through the book are bright side lights, which will 
make a fortune for the story-tellers. Wampum. beaver, 
cod-fish itself is glorified, the early manufacturers are re- 
called to memory, and the great merchants tell their own 
story. One Boston hero, Peter Faneuil, ‘‘the jolly 
bachelor,” has not come out quite A, No. 1. But Sewell 
and Ben Franklin and Amory and the rest take a part so 
important that one can forgive this Rhode Islander who 
who exposes to us the jolly bachelor’s adventures. 


struction of most difficult materials. 


Epwakp E. Hate. 





THE GUARDIAN 








OF MT. ETNA. 





scientific institutions and signed by Prof. Giuseppe 
Sicily, announces the decease of Prof. Orazio Silvestri, 
the secretary of the Academy. This letter of mourn- 
ing, according to the custom of the Continent, bewails 
his early death, which occurred on August 17, and re- 
quests the sympathy af similar societies for its loss. 

This worthy man, President of the local mountain 
“| club, has, from his love for tne study of mountains, 
| achieved for himself, quietly and modestly, a name and a 
| reputation which shall endure so long as Etna has an 
| interest for the civilized world. In about 1860, a young 
| man, but with a scientific standing already established 





the Fourth of July orators, and nobody condescended to 


was won | 


| sity of Catania, began in 1863 a discussi 


| 


}a@ volcano near his old home in Tuscany 


Mr. Weecen’s book is a careful and most entertaining | * - 
| isswed from his pen many articies, som 
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How New England became New England has been a | ®tliest known literature to the present da) 
sort of mystery, around which the writers hovered, and | “in and its eruptions have unceasing!) 


leave it | 


thousand people fighting for their lives on the shore of | His brother Mario made almost daily obser, 
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through his connection with the 1 
Silvestri settled in Catania, one 
slopes of Etna. 


niversity of 
of the 
Here he found ab; 


Pisa, 
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his studious, investigating talents, ang from this + you 
until the day of his death, we have evidenses cae oa 
| untiring research into the mysteries of Vuleanism Doc = 
| chemically, for he was a chemist, then p,- aden — od 
very availah! os 
ase of volcanic action had been considereg . 
Etna has ever been a shining mark, ang from the “ 
the moun. be 
on > ‘ia veen described gal 
| Ferrara, a Professor in the University of Catania, fg, sn 
nished in 1793 the first valuable mempoi; In 1824 Ppp " 
Jos. Gemellaro published a history of Etua and » me 
ations of me pe 
mountain from 1803 until 1832. Carlo. an ther seas i 
of the Gemellaro family, published much about the a 
volcano, the last article bearing dat De a 
Wolfgang Sartorius von Waltershause: ade many . 
journeys into Sicily, and visited Etna many times . 
tween 1834 and 1869, His observations and remarks P 





obliged to give way and agree to the Independence of | memorial volume which has recently been 


| 


edited since his decease by Dr. Lasaulx, f 


Germany. 
Silvestri, filling the chair of Chemistry jn ; 


Academy, of volcanic products, his first paper 


I 
eruption of Etna gave impetus to his w 


umes, which found ready publication inthe By 
the Academy or in the memoirs of the [tali: 
associations. 

In 1868 Silvestri was elected secretary of the ction 
of Natural Sciences in the Gioenian Academy, which po- 
sition he faithfully filled until the close of a single 
year excepted. In 1885 he became Secretary 
demy itself, in which position he remained 
death. In 1880, he was elected President of th: 
section of the Italian Alpine Club. 

In September, 1876, Prof. Tacchini, th 
the observatory of Palermo, called attentio: 
the desirability of building an observatory 
astronomical, meteorological and physica 
With commendable promptitade, this buildin 
late in 1878, completed in 1880, and opened 
1882. It was built by the city of Catania, a 
the so-called Casa Inglese, which was itself « 
by the English in 1811. Its position is to the south of 
principal cone of Etna, ata height of 9646 feet, and ab 
1000 feet below the summit. 
observatory, the University 
Vulcauism, and since that time Silvestri has be rd- 
ed opportunity to pursue his favorite study the 
most favorable conditions, the result to the popular world 
being the minute description of eruptions since that 

During the past twenty years, not less than 
five articles upon Etna have been published by 
several of which are complete volumes of some 
of pages each. He has considered Etna chemically, 
logically, dynamically. No other mountain in the world 
has ever received careful and conscientious discussion, 
comparable with the work of this man. Aside from the 
volcano, his active pen found leisure to discuss other 
subjects of a kindred nature, among them the 
and potable waters of Sicily, mineralogical studi 
crystallization, and the effect of volcanic action 
telephone. 

The loss of Silvestri to the ancient Academ) 
nia is indeed a loss in which the world of Scienc: 
bear its part. 
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SUMMER ACQUAINTANCES. 
Each season of the year has its own duties and diff- 
culties, as well as its peculiar pleasures, and in the fall 
this problem arises: What shall be done 


acquaintances? In July and August, people ar 


with summer 


t only 





The book is, indeed, a model of careful historical con- | 


A formal circular letter, addressed to our leading | 


Zurria, President of the Gioenian Academy in Catania, | 


very frst occasion when you meet the summer 4 


| expression of severity and reproach, and pass 0° 


lies down 


| thrown but pitch-forked together; the lion 
| with the lamb; men and women who have almost nothing 


in common, except that they enjoy the temporary shelter 
| of one and the same roof, are mutually attracted by a0 
overpowering, gregarious instinct, by curiosity, Dv « 

by good-nature, even by sympathies, strong eno 
| summer, but too imperfect to survive the first 
frost. 


for 


In the autumn, society must of course be re 
ed on a strictly urban basis, and this involves th 
or dropping of objectionable acquaintances. W 
best mode of doing it? Some operators content ! 
selves with a series of hints, beginning by 
little coldness of manner; then neglecting to 
return calls; next, bowing stiffly inthe street; and ane 
if necessary, employing the direct cut. But this | 
to be a long and troublesome course ; good-natured 
going men and women are slow to take the 
better, therefore, to begin and end the process ‘ 


sho 
maac ‘ 
vy. 
t 

apt 


easy- 








the 
;nain- 
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tance in town. Look him straight in the eye. 





without 














prem Bed * ” oe 
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practicable—if, in his hearty, 









rif this be Im 
jon, he rashes u 
a great couy- 


5 word; ol 

ia! fash 
you mast make _. 
5 to his effusiv® 
‘will be quite ou 
bow gravely, 









in rep! 
pst it 










4 this, 
sa i 
for breath. Z 
sing for 9 thin-skinned, puttering sort of people may 
e ‘ 
Now - method here proposed as being cruel and 
from the 


earch 


-eurgery must, from the pature of the case, 
yulsurs 
jpnoso 


foe] obliged to cut off either an ac- 




































be craci aod it an of a patient, it is best todo so at a 
ent aed clean cut, one sharp pain, and 
sngie operation 
te thing is done taspect of the Summer Acquaintance | 
There pee a disposed of without trouble by 
prvdiem. eo" e aaaaele nee is in a good, tough, healthy 
every) "smerbdl persons might argue that it is unfair 
ee tavtt an acquaintance in the city with whom | 
“e oie stead in the country; bat mark how easy it | 
ae ani wn Both you and he,” would be the 
oo “ vhe sane in country or city—change of 
—_ te aaa of identity.” It is not, eh? On 
-? : te " a well-known fact that when a train | 
= eee i are comipg home their faces change to 
an pee ot ity is approached, that even the con- 
—" to recognize them, cannot discriminate the | 
.» from the local passengers, and often endeavors | 
"| ohorban ticket from the man who has ridden 
_—_ Sabie On the Boston and Albany road, | 
“ ‘ ¥ rson who may look, when the train stops | 
pone wham, like a citizen of the world, will | 
a . stiffen into something queer and strange as it 
“ Allston, and finally emerge, at the station, a 


full-fledged Bostonian 
@mith and Jones sre not the same men in the city 


the end of the thirteenth century; “Ancient Laws and |sion is secured through the invitation of any member of 
p and grasps your hand—then | Institutes of Ireland,” including the Customary Law and | the institution. 

Withdraw your hand, and | ‘‘The Book of Aicill,” which is rich in fac similes; Zeus’s | 
“Come and see us,” say, “I regret |**Grammatic Celtica;” the ‘‘Leabhar Briac” and others 
tof my power to do so;” and hav- which are now on the shelves indicate with what good 
and leave him choking and judgment selections have been made from the publications 
of the Royal Irish Academy and the Irish Record Com- 


mission. 

In this connection there may be mentioned also Gil- 
bert’s ‘‘Contemporary History of Affairs in Ireland,” cov- 
ering the period from 1641 to 1652, and the entire pro- 


| ceedings of the Irish Parliament. Of the Cymric branch, 


there is the text of the ‘‘Mabinogion” and other Welsh 
tales from the ‘‘Red Book of Hergest,” published by 
John Rhys; W. F. Skene’s ‘‘Four Ancient Books of 
Wales,” comprising poems attributed to Bards of the 
sixth century; while from the continent, beside some of 


| Dr. Windisch’s publications, there are such works as 


Alexandre Bertrand’s ‘‘Archaeologie Celtique et Gauloise,” 
de Perthes’s ‘‘Antiquities Celtiques et Antediluviennes,” 
de Belloghet’s ‘‘Ethnologie Gauloise,” and de Jubainville’s 
‘Cours de Litterature Celtique.” Of the Gaelic, the pub- 
lications of the Scottish Text Society find a place on the 


| shelves. 


These volumes are cited only to indicate the direction , 
not to give the scope, of the Celtic collection in the 
Boston Public Library. With such a foundation on 
which to build, it would be possible to construct a 
special library which should be fully comprehensive of a 
literature to whose fancies we owe Queen Mab and the 
legends of King Learand A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
the romances of King Arthurand his Knights of the Round 
Table, the fairy mythology of Chaucer and Spenser, 
and—as in the marvellous wanderings of St. Brendan— 
evep an influence upon geographical discovery. This 
‘most westernly branch of the Indo-European family 
of languages,” as Prof. De Jubainville names it, has 
attractions for the student far out of proportion to the 
comparatively meagre store of its literature which 
remains from the traditions of the Druid schools and 
the songs of the Irish ‘‘File” and the Welsh Bards. 

The special libraries now existing in the Public 
Library have, in most instances, been established origin- 
ally by a gift of books, frequently supplemented by 
funds from whose income they are to be maintained and 





hep are in the country. In the country they are, 
mets} borically speaking naked; they meet as human 
beings. Whereas, in town, as everybody knows, Smith 
and Jones are first, lawyers, merchants, undertakers, etc., 
as the case may be; secondly, Baptists, Jews, Unitarians, 
»» . thirdly, heads of families, or the reverse; fourthly, 
ce manta ‘fa particular district; fifthly (but this 
wht vo have come first), members ofa particular clique, 
with all the prejudices thereto belonging. In short, be- 
fore they they step out of the railroad train that brings 
» ome, both Smith and Jones put on, each, about 
half a dozen coticles, and thus enveloped they scarcely 
recognize each other. 

Let no one say, then, that a summer acquaintance 


retains his identity in town, and consequently deserves to 
be treated as if he were the same man. Meiaphysically 
speaking, he is somebody eise, and,—were it only for the 
sake of inteliectusl consistency—it may be regarded as a 
kindoess to remind him of the fact. 

H. C. Merwin. 


A CELTIC MONUMENT. 

In seeking the most fit and enduring form of a memo- 
taiof the late John Boyle O’Reilly, the suggestion, origi- 
ming with Mr. William R. Richards, of the Board of 
Trees of the Public Library, for the creation of a 
peal library, bearing Mr. O’Reilly’s name and devoted 
® the erature and history of the race from which he 
smug, is likely to find favor as the project is more fully 
tmidered. Regarded from the sentimental side, there 
tui be nothing more appropriate than the erection, in 
tind of his adoption, of a monument identifying the 
tik with the land of his birth, from which he was ex- 
teied bot for which he bore the warmest affection. 
Proverbial poetic justice would be fully satisfied with such 
Hémonstration of the limitations of the power against 
wiki O'Reilly's life was a revolt. 

ist, apart from considerations of sentiment, the op- 
Peuity for the erection of a memorial in this form 
Mich shall be at once unique and monumental is unsur- 
Mei. In literature and history, the Celtic field is com- 
Mii within well defined boundaries, and with a moder- 
Mapediture its fruits may be thoroughly gathered. 
Rutiquities and ethnology, there is a wider scope for 
te stodent and the collector, constantly extending as in- 


| ® 10d comparison are pushed by the learned men of | 


pMrcontinents. In this direction, a continued expendi- 


PR would be desirable; so that, by the first purchase of 
MiB to complete the collection already begun in the 
aac Library, and the creation of a fund whose income 
Mal be devoted to the acquirement of others as they may 


me the formation of a special library having a dis- 
P Retive and highly 
red 
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¢ Library a collection which is fairly representative, 





, B Goidetic and the C 









ov Ristory of Irelan 





interesting character would be 


ymric or Welch, the examples com- 


jincreased. Their value to students and their importance 
|in the scheme of the great library are appreciated, and 
is not an exaggeration to say that, as memorials of their 
| founders, they are more permanent and confer more 
| honor than the statues upon our public grounds. In the 
| new Public Library building, as those who have watched 
| the conception and the progress of that noble structure 
are aware, provision is made for special libraries which 


bearing thename of the Boyle O'Reilly Celtic Library, 

with the portrait bust of that rare poet standing by, 

would give a memorial as enduring as the city itself. 
FREDERICK E. GoopRICcH. 





THE SOCIETIES OF BOSTON. 


FIRST PAPER. 


campaign. 


At its meetings congregate the cream of our local scien 





sprinkling of youthful blood. 


|ling news, comparatively little is now printed. It i 


8 antiquity to 1616; the “Book of Bally- are interesting indeed, the topics discussed being well 
tke manuscr ipts of which were compiled toward | within the understanding of the intelligent man. Admis- | looked for this year. 


Now is the season of the year when the scientific and 
the literary association, awaking from its summer sea- 
son of rest, plans and prepares new fields into which to 
lead its discussions during its coming sessions. Our 
cherished learned institutions, well known abroad and 
at home, are busily preparing themselves for the winter 


The American Academy of Arts and Sciences may 
well lay claim to distinction, being the oldest scientific 
institution in the country. Its unassuming home is in 
the Atheneum building on Beacon Street, where, with 
its fine library and the air of quiet restfulness which 
pervades the Athenzum region, it invites one to come 
in, out of the bustling world, and read and work in 
peace. Its library shelves are a treasure of scientific 
wealth, from the musty volumes of Philosophical Trans- 
actions to the most modern electrical treatise, and the 
use of these volumes is a privilege readilyjconceded. Its 
list of members, filled almost to the legal limit, bears the 
best-known names in the sciences and the liberal arts. 


tists, many grown old in the harness, but with a generous 
Time was when the 
| papers of this assembly were deemed of sufficient popu- 
| lar value to be reproduced quite fully ina daily paper, 
but with the enormous growth of sources of more start- 


|said that Prof. Lea, whose death at a mature age was a | 
| Joss to Conchology, not easily replaced, read before the 
Itic literature will now find in the | Philadelphia Academy every word of his memoirs on the 
| fresh water mussels of the country, long, technical dis- 
‘complete. Of the two main branches, the Irish | cussions, which have since become almost classics, and 
are today the prime authority in these matters. But, 
“aly of the most noted. Jeoffrey Keating’s ‘‘Gen- | with the advancement of the age, such papers are made 
; d,” the translation of Dermod | known to the American Academy only by title, being 
Jen elegant in the edition in which it here ap- j later preserved, for the benefit of students, in the pro- 
im th he “Annals of the Four Masters,” extending | ceedings or the memoirs. The meetings of the Academy 
ee 


The Appalachian Mountain Club has no vacation. 
So various are its functions, inclading lectures, explora- 


|tion, excursions and outings, that some committee is 
| 


/actively at work all the time. The excursions for the 


| year are nearly over, the last one starting for Shepard 


Hill, at Squam Lake, N. H., on Wednesday next. The 
Saturday afternoon Outings have been taken up again, 
and will be continued without break until next July, the 
snow-shoe section caring for them when winter weather 
has set in. Last Saturday, the objective point was Blue 
Hill Observatory, where the party had fine views of the 
shifting cloud masses, with beautiful shadows and fine 
views of the nearer country. Mr. Clayton, the meteorol- 
ogist, made especial efforts to entertain the company, 
and an agreeable hour was spent in rambling about the 
building, into the new library, upon the battlemented tower, 
and examining the new automatic instruments of which 
each successive return from Europe of Mr. Rotch, the 
generous feunder, brings an ever increasing supply. 
Field studies, or Outings, in which Prof. Niles seeks to 
add instruction to pleasure, are planned for the fall sea- 
son, to the number of three. Early next year the cus- 
tomary winter excursion will be taken, and the moun- 
tains near Waterville will be in all probability the place 
selected forthis trip. The Club parlor at No.9 Park Street 
will be opened for the season in a week or two, being 
cared for on afternoons by voluntary custodians. The 
monthly meetings will be resumed on Wednesday, 
October 8, at the Institute of Technology, notice of 
time and subjects being given later. The public are 
heartily welcome at the meetings of the Club. 

The Agassiz Association has in Bostona branch 
known as the Barton Chapter. This is at the present 
time among the most activeof the local societies of 
science. It has already made a good beginning in an 
excellent programme for the season, including indoor 
sessions and out of door studies. Its headquarters will 
be in Hotel Pelham, where on Monday evenings, at 7.30, 
there will be meetings for the discussion of scientific 
topics. Various limiting circumstances make it impossi- 
ble to throw open the doors to the public, and cards will 
be a requisite for admission during the present season. 

The Boston Camera Club has made little outward and 
visible show during the summer; but then, be it remem- 
bered, summer is the time when its members are hard at 
work scouring fresh flelds for new views, and winter is 
the time when they can compare notes and see what 
others have been doing. The club has made an admira- 
ble move in the right direction, in the remodelling of its 
quarters at 50 Bromfield street; a better reading room 
has been secured, and individual dark rooms have been 








gives both distinction and convenience; and that in this | constructed, so that the suggestion of further improve- 
arrangement there should be one room or series of alcoves | ment is now difficult. 


The club, which is a true club, 
holds its business meetings on the first Monday of each 
month, excepting in summer. Its contribution to the 
pleasure and education of the community lies in its exhi- 
bitions. Some of the most exquisite pictures ever pro- 
duced by any camera have been shown to the public with- 
out expense during the past year. The illustrated lec- 
tures, which are secured by a system of exchange between 
this club and similar organizations otherwheres, give to 
guests of the Camera Club an opportunity to see on the 
screen, not only our own picturesque views, but selec- 
tions from the choicest bits of beautiful scenery that the 
country affords. The coming season promises to eclipse 
the previous ones. 

The Boston Scientific Society is a younger association 
for the discussion of +cience in general, into which the 
representatives of the older societies are by no means 
loath to come, and from which they are glad, upon occa- 
sion, to draw for material. This society, through the 
principles of segregation, has drawn together a nucleus 
interested in astronomy, a dozen or more in number, some 
of whom are the equal of the best observers in the world 
in their particular fields. But the society by no means 
stops at astronomy; natural history, geology and the 
applied sciences all find interpretation and discussion 
here, and the little hall at No. 419 Washington street finds 
its audiences as large as it can well accommodate. The 
meetings are held on the second and fourth Tuesday even- 
ings of each month, at eight o’clock, beginning for the 
season with October 13. Any interested in science are 
welcomed at these meetings. 

The Boston Society of[Natural History, of which Pro- 
fessor F. W. Putnam is president, needs no introduction 
to a Boston reader. Its stately bui.ding on Boylston and 
Berkeley streets is an ornament to the city, and the col- 
lections within, opened freely to the citizens on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, are a valuable adjunct in the popu- 
larization of gevlogy and zoology. The geological de- 
| partment especially, under the care of Professor W. O. 
Crosby, has been brought to a high state of perfection. 
The present secretary, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, has had 
care of the meetings for some time, and has proved an 
admirable purveyor to the tastes of the scientific public, 
a fact that shows itself at once in the increased number 
of persons who frequent the meetings. These meetings, 


due notice of which is widely distributed through the 
press, begin in October, and an interesting series may be 
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‘EVERYBODY’ S CORNER. 


JOITINGS AND OBSERVATIONS ON MATTERS 
WISE AND OTHERWIS?F. 
ALLEN 


BY GEORGIA PECK. 


run on broad lines, 


for all that. 


The COMMONWEALTH is to you 


see; but it will go just as deep 


Many aman never knows whata wonder he is until 


he bears himself harangue at an agricultural fair. 


Mr. Henry G. Bruce has at last been identified as the 
young man who is not Rudyard Kipling. 


Other fruit may be scarce, but the boarder knows that 
the California prune crop will amount to at least 500,000, - 


000 pounds. 


Ada,” 
who 


Ravers can rave all they please over the ‘divine 


next week; they cannot outrave the Britisher, just 


adah’ed her, you naw. 


Royalston,” 
try his hand at Gee Up, 


Black’s “Stand Fast, Craig 


will he kindly 


If William 
is ever completed, 
Down Boylston? 


The between Bar Harbor and Saratoga 
is that at the 


Saratoga has Springs. 


main difference 
former one bumps along on a buck-board, 


while 

It is computed that two inches and a fraction of rain 
That do to 
but not to Boston 


fell during the nine days’ storm story will 


tell to the marines, land-lubbers 
An expert states that asa test of ripeness and quality 
if they 


will bad 


melons should be pressed near the centre; are 


good ones they will yield; bat so, alas, pears. 


Lillian Russell may serve to entertain Newport’s 400, | 


not expected to 
grace Back Bay drawing-rooms this week or next. 


but the queen of the opera bouffe ts 


The physical perfectionist, Miss Margaret Best, is get- | 
ting well advertised, but is it not somewhat 


superfluous 
that rom 

belongs to ‘‘one of the best families of the place?” | 
| 

| 

i 

| 


to state, as does one Meadville correspondent, 


Let who will patronize the ocean racers and extol the 
New York lines. Brooks 
on the good ship Cephalonia, 


Phillips loyally returns to us 


whose pilot was never | 


known to mistake Bartholdi’s ‘‘Liberty” for the gilded | 


dome. 


Moth ravages are bad enough, but explosive extermi- 


nators are worse. ‘Iwo lives is a costly exchange fora 


and it is feared that such will be 
Friend’s untimely 


few demoralized moths, 
the outcome of Mr. 
cleaning. 


efforts at 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
house- | 


A New York laborer beat his housekeeper to death, 
and the excited representative of the press who reported 
the case naively states that ‘‘O’Leary beat the 
if she was his of 


how that is. 


woman as 


wife.” course, everybody knows just 


As might have been expected the demi-decollete style 
of street dressing has run itself into the ground, and 
now everybody who is anybody, whether she reads the 
Forum or not, will wear collars that graze the ears. 
Extremes might compromise to the public satisfaction. 


Really, Mrs. Navarro need not abbreviate her honey- 
moon on our account. Admirabdle as she is, the public 
can better spare her acting than can bride-groom Navarro 


his consort. We hold ourselves ready to sign a quit claim 


the storm everybody and everything got blue, 


| moods. 


| to Col. 


| horrors of the musee. 
| from which any extension 


library, 


i June 17, 1775.” 


| the following epitaph which it is said adorns a battered 





to our Mary in the interests of congugal harmony. 


If we want to realize that we have a touch of the old 
fogy about us, let us see how the idea strikes us of doing 
away with Webster's Unabridged. ‘The International” 
is nearly ready, and we shall have to come to it, but few 
of us had fully mastered the old standard Unabridged. 


Now that the Boston & Albany Railroad has the con- 
tract for filling the Back Bay fens, let us hope that the 
stagnant water way that renders those beautiful grounds 
a point to be shunned will be filled in or cleared out. It 
would be a sorry joke to have the Board of Health called 


upon to suppress our health-giving parkways. 


Our good city passed her 260th anniversary 
day, 


, Wednes- 
and unlike most who appropriate the feminine pro- 
noun she prefers to have it said that she is so many 
old,—not so many years Indeed the latter ex 
pression has been so sadly over-worked that people in| 
general are about rendy to Giecerd 1 it. 


‘young.’ 


{t goes without saying that no more Tuesday after- | 


noon receptions will be held in Felton Hall, where Mr. 


Oscar Fay Adams has been wont to receive the homage | 


ani hand-work souvenirs of 
friends. 
perpetrator of ‘‘The Mannerless Sex” will send out com- 
plimentary copies of the September North American 
Review to his circle of ‘“disgracefully inconsiderate 


superlatively selfish, and exasperatingly insolent” 
women. 


sister- 


crowds of devoted women | 
Perhaps in lieu of his cards of invitation the polite 


,|& grammar school, 


That is not a bad idea of the petitioners to the school 
board that the study of electric sc jence be pursued in the 
In the meantime, the uninitiated public 
to leave a wide margin around all 
to be loaded. 


evening schools. 
cannot do better than 
They are 


electric appliances. sure 


stam ped 
write them 
sentiments 


It will be far better economy to use & en- 
velope when you air your griev 
out on a postal. In the latter case, if 
prove obnoxious to your correspondent, 
little matter of $5000 and a ten 
These little dreadfuls 


with respect. 


ances than to 
the 
it may cost youa 
term in State 
handled 


years’ 


prison. penny must be 


Ocean tourists who chose 
voyage must have had a sorry time of it for long days | 
It has been bad enough on land, during 

but the | 
September grass. That has taken on a beautifal emerald | 
hue, anknown to verdure since June; 
to imagine that the universal tint, 
in the extreme. 


“equinuctial week” for their 


together. and 


it is easy, though, | 
out at sea, was bilious 


Inanimate things manifested more than their normal } 
degree of depravity during what we may term the rainy | 
that should stick and didn’t, 
articles 


season; things 


like 
frindships,- 


especially 
and summer-seasoned 
like 


morbid 


glued and cemented 
and things that shouldn't stick and did, 
bureau drawets, stamps, flies and 
May it be 


spell of weather. 


doors, postage 


long before we catch such another | 


If there soul so dead as to forget 
Boyle O'Reilly, he 


but let us see to it that public appreciation crystallizes into 


lives the man with 


John must remember his memorials 


some wortby form. Our Irish friends must have no more 


such standing reproaches to their credit as the monument 
Cass. Any statue, except an ideal concep tion, is 
more or less uncanny and grotesque, hinting at the wax 
A bust has a dignity of its own, 
in the way of even the most 
irreproachable coat and trousers must detract. Let us 
have the O'Reilly alcove of [rish literature in the public 
adorned by a bust of the poet,— but no statue, 
an’ it please you, fellow citizens. 


Good citizens will approve the addition of the names 
of all Bunker Hill’s killed or mortally wounded soldiers 
to the memorial tablets in Winthrop Square; but if Cap- 
tain Willlam Meecham is still a sentient being might 
well take exception to the phrasing of Mr. state- 
ment to the Mayor. 


he 
Pratt's 





The report says :— 

‘*‘T have now the pleasure of informing you 
dence has been obtained which seems to warrant the ad- | 
dition of the pame of Captain William Meecham of | 
Woodbridge’s regiment to the rol) of officers killed on 


that evi- 


This announcement has almost as cheerful a ring as 
grave-stone in one of Boston’s out of the way burying- 
grounds :—‘‘Sacred to the memory of Eben Harvey, who 
departed this life suddenly and unexpectedly 
kicking him on the 14th of September, 1853. 
good and faithful servant.’ ” 


by a cow 
‘Well done, 


OBSERVATIONS 


Considerable sympathy has from time to time been 
manifested, by old and young readers of ‘‘Mother Goose,” 
for the sad estate of a certain old woman who tived in a 
shoe,—but only with the estate. The old woman herself 
repelled sympathy, and called out the censure of posterity ; 
her unwarrantable and unmaternal conduct in wreaking 


upon her offspring the spite she owed to the system 


| up with our city’s growth. 


| rooms, such as sbops, vestries, 


} are in a way to receive all of a 


| Temple will be a shadowy 





of unequal taxation is not to be overlooked by even the 
most charitable historian. 

all that was mortal of the 
interred in the Old Granary 
Boston never thought to see the day 


When 
lines, was burying ground 
, when, as a munici- 


advised heroine of song; but it has. 


The individual American is seldom troubled with sur- 


many children it doesn’t know what to do 
find this fault in census-taking. 
the better; 
| flannel and borne about, 


; but it does not 
The more children then, 





screeching wildly, on a pillow, 


_| brain or brawn. The daughters of the 
| count like the brothers, too. 
|} time that our rising generation overtaxes us. 
| these same children, here in Boston, muster 
70,000 strong at the opening of our public schools, and | 
| our educational shoe is full, toe, heel and inste p, and still | 

the children come—who knows what to do? 


father’s house 


But when 
65,000 


For about four years our city has been taking matters | 
, easy in relation to school accommodations. Not more | 
| than one schoolhouse has been built in that time, and that 
in addition to which, at least two 
| primaries a year were needed to keep up with our juve- | 
nile increase. As a consequence of this 


| lition—or perhaps, more accurately, 
pality, the town should personate that harassed and ill- | 


plus offspring, but not so with the American community. | 


uite like . y 7 ive F > j . : a ‘ ‘ 
Q the old woman who lived in a shoe, it has so | unending supply of reminiscent obituaries, 25 


| another of the “Old Guard” dropped away. 


for the weakest little weekling rolled up in| 


or | 


| licity and excitement; which is, 


SEPTEMEee 5 
a great outlay will have to be made 
$550,000 that is petitioned for by the commis, 
not an adequate sum. Half that amo ty 
be expended each year on new sch 
The fact 
‘Thanksgiving” fire alarmed the cit, 
for another purpose the 


all at OL and 


int shonta 


money D ve 
nine new school buildings, 
in the matter. 
sort to ** measures, as shy 

of renting not less than thirty-three , 


will not 
It 1s absurd for our 
overflow” 


and 


| her deficient school accommodations 


very considerable rental involved 
commodious and healthful school) 
credit to the Hub. 


war 


In view of the recent appalling 
to the spread of immorality in the sc 
Berlin, it is reassuring to know that 
half 
week on the principles of right livi 
the 
by the several 
text-book of 


Catechism plan, 


criss-cross notions that may be ent 
instructors, it might 
morality,—something 
illumined by nineteent 


| cism. 


reminder 


The coming meeting of the 
Army re-union. They were 
They fought their long fight 
ion, and faced without flinching, the fi: 
long years before younger men, in def 


themsely 
grand. 


cause shouldered the musket to conquer or 
Old Guard had fallen before I 
with THe COMMONWEALTH, that had fi 
been their mouthpiece, and through which 
delighted to fight their battles over aga 
slavery question never took rank as a dead 
them, and it was a marked peculiarity 
veterans that no new question of pub 

rival in interest the wrongs of the slay: 
hardly of minor importance—the 
neer defenders. 


Cathe 


hardshiy 


Not that they lost their 
justice; witness the 


public spirit 


stern face set by Ste eus 


t 


|} against taxation without representation. Year 


he permitted his cows to be sold for taxes 


| avowed he would never pay while thataggressiv: 


woman, his wife—Abby Kelly Foster—was 


at the polls as she was by the tax-collect 


Mr. Foster, moveover, had a decided ob): 

pearing in the Worcester courts to settle thes: 

ences of opinion according to the dictates of 

at least one occasion when he was obliged 
summons to court he enjoyed a free ride, not only 
court room door, but within its walls. He was not of 
etherial physique—a large, austere looking white-baired 
man, as I remember him, with noticeably heavy over- 
hanging white eyebrows—and the spectacle that he pre 
sented as he was half carried, half dragg 

must have been striking in the extreme. And afterall it 
obtained Mrs. Foster no representation at the polls! It 
will be seen that S. S. Foster, at least, 
of his life a blind follower of custom. 
his health allowed he waged war, more or less glorious 
against all recognized forms of injustice 


nto court 
ed, into court 


was at no period 


Just so long 


In far gentler mould was cast dear old Edwin T! 


| son, who, up to the time of his last illness, was a frequent 
writer of those} 


visitor to the editorial rooms of THe ComMMONWEALT! 
His mind constantly reverted to the old struggle for ®! 
to the fi 
the dissemination of anti-slavery principles; and be 
lighted to dwell upon the reminiscences that were ¢ 


struggi 


| up by each familiar name among his co-workers 


the years immediately preceding his own 


Thompson used to proffer for editorial use av appar 


In Mr. Thompson’s later years the subject 


| ance claimed much of his attention, and by per 
| counts just as strong in the grand total as does a giant of | his genial methods of reform he did a g 
| day. 
[t is not at census-taking | ‘Queen Mary”—and you would find two nam 


Open his heart when he was dead 


lition first. 
The Tremont Temple meeting, on Tuesda) 


be only the second re-union of these fast-fa 


The occasion will be invested with peculiar interest ™ 
| 
| May uever be duplicated. 


I hope the Poet of FI 
Whittier, may be there, but it is hop!0s against 
iously $ pud- 

as in these latter years he studious!y shans Pp 
after all, just what we 
| wish him to do, for his life is too precious to 


| imperilled. Should the assembly be able at any time 


John G. 
| hope, 


be idls 


w 


is lack of foresight, ! ‘lift itself out of the shadow and shine of the past, it wil 
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pe for indignation in the present deplorable 
omen? with regard to the slave traffic. 
a , 


— And if the prompt result isn’t the Danvers Asylum en the 
fervent certificate of two qualified physicians, I have 


missed my guess. 





* * 
POSTSCRIPT. i 
Yet women do that, every day in the week.—And vet 


. ‘ . 7 
Lette s a certain class of society is ren- . 
latter day: they say we are not qualified to vote. 


te these * * 
Jp toe py the fear that woman is losing her wo 


4 wretc hed 


. 
be is showing & tendency to make personal * 
we. she i 
piines* re oS : . : ‘. 
» ehe brain that her Creator gave her to pass down Yet rainy days are as delightful things to idlers as 
of the ° 


sje descendants. These things should not be. 
oy her to regain her reputation for inanity, 
use of postscripts—a form of literature 
nerwise might go out, as feminine theorems came 
—— “a postscript should contain the entire gist of 
nut the writing of such a composition is an 
istened to the reading of an elaborate eight- 
a young woman declined an offer of 
t systematically and with th orough- 
vely speaking left her suitor not a leg to 


they are, to workers, trials to flesh and spirit. I have had 
in mind, as this week's rain came splashing down on my 
perambulating umbrella, one morning up among far green 
hills, when the rain fell pattering a mossy old 
|farm-house roof. I have remembered a group of women 
who sat about a hospitable fire; 
brightly hither and thither, in the intimate atmosphere a 
storm-world evokes. And how, at last, someone asked 


¥ 


a , 
4 che attendant 


mipe aid 


on 
4 prope 
Bb ani ve 


] once | 


} ) 
etter in WHI n 
; Sh | d 
griage ane ' 


gu. figurati to have been the happiest hour—one single hour- in all 


enon, As she was folding the letter she paused | your life?” 
‘she P.S. And it ran after this wise:—‘‘This is | ‘sa 
rr. - . . - 
feel now. If I change my mind [ will let you 
» | Teel UN : : ’ i. 
wy i! And before there was answer,the group sat silent for a 
od ,epace. The firelight was reflected from shining eyes 
’ : which were seeing, through the gates ajar of remembered 
~ eeording tomy idea, was a model postscript, s g ' 4 j 
— . ’ . _ | years, who shall say what bright and sweet and sacred 
al. The common, every-day article can only ing : . 
rt ‘ visions! And when answer came, I remember how many 
vod asin this case, to carry greetings—and all bce 7 : 
expected, § : : A | odd and vivid little pastel pictures were painted, of single 
ow readers, and a ‘‘still carry on business at 


hours which stood as the brightest hours of a lifetime. 


sort of message to those who have from a5 
And I will escape from my rainy day grumble, as I have 


} sana 
week followed the vagrant Observations of ‘The 





eck | escaped from like grumbles nore than once in these long, 
: therwise Known as— G. P. . 
yee . }last rainy hours, by recalling two of those little pastels, 
and framing them in but half-fit words. 
FLEETING SHOWS. e* 
* 
sve made a discovery which, in a spirit of brotherly ‘*The happiest hour of all my life was an hour of late 
2 «ill communicate to my fellow-journalists of the | afternoon, in the Borghese Gardens. I was a young girl. 





sin press, free of charge. It is how to bring abouta 
| . in the weather. One has only to include, in one’s 
copy, a reference, complimentary or 
to the weather then existent, to insure a 


All my party had gone into the villa or about the garden, 
| sight-seeing. I sat alone, on an old, mossy, marble slab, 
}under an almond-tree. It was in blossom and the white 
blossoms fell all about me. The sky was filling with the 
| thick gold haze that comes with sunset. The air 


id-week con- 
natory, 
and radical change before the end of the week, 
ben the paper comes out. This is an operation of the 
wof Total Depravity of Inanimate Things; and it en- 
who innocently takes for granted that 
like buttered toast, ‘thot and hot’— 
bioking the wriver a sadly belated person, unobservant of 


was 


| shower and the smeli of the thick wet grasses gave depth 
| to the scent of the roses and almond flowers. 
hands full of flowers. 


[ had my 
as if all ina moment I 


ares the reader 
y” js served, It seemed 


| knew I was young. 
| the great, untried new world, with 


“eorological facts as they are. 
*" the glow and glory of its distance, 


Wonderful wooing, and the grace of tears.”’ 


Life- 


herefore, to secure for a thankless world fair 


rder, t 


va sud fresh west winds for next Saturday, I propose full, rich, 
minige ina trifling Jeremiad on the weather as I see 
k. and | victim of Boston climate, have 


rely seen it worse. I have noted many eccentricities of 


happy life—seemed to flood 


a lifelong | I was in Rome; I was very young; 


jalmond flowers was 


Boston skies, such, for instance, as the ruin of one’s best |happiness. While I sat there, the Angelus rang.” 
bonnet from violent showers, while the sun was shining — 
* 
brightly and no cloud larger than a pocket handkerchief | 
wu anywhere in sight. But it remained for the present | And another said: ‘It was one night, out on the 


Plains. 
storm coming 


“pel of weather” to introduce the unique effect of rain 
wm West street and fair weather and comparatively dry 
vais just around the Tremont street corner. I paused 
Wainire, and several times passed from the dry season 
Wie rainy season, furling and unfurling my umbrella 
imilitary speed and precision. Bye anu bye, if this 
tof things obtains, the Blue Hill Observatory will no 
imget suffice for our local prophecies; we must have a 
Yauer station en every corner; and the morning papers 
each devote a column to brief paragraphs like this : 
‘for Copley Square, between Clarendon and Dart- 
Bul streets, mild and brilliant weather; warmer.” 
forthe neighborhood of the political headquarters 
# — party on —— street, [here the reader will in- 
“Republican” or “‘Democratic,” as best suits his predi- | 


ons, | a very cold day may be looked for, with forma- 
i of ice.” 


up; the scud was scurrying 


ters shook, with rattling windows, at every new gust 
My husband had been away on scout, O for wecks! 


But the troop had come in that afternoon; such great 
unshaven, unkempt fellows, worn out with hard riding 


open. 


blazing en the hearth. The children had been 













spurred boot. 


the fire-warmth and the relaxation of the 
the paper had fallen from 


for the vicinity of Newspaper Row, local tempests, 
fallen drowsily back in his chair, 


Peapanied by meteorological phenomena resembling 
&* mported from Sodom and Gomorrah.” 


There was a rainbow, one evening early this week— 
‘Wald Cassandra, bitterlv,—‘‘autres temps, autres 


low asa boy's. The light was soft on his worn 


s‘raps. 


What does a man know of bad weather? If I were a 
@ ®oking about me, on a rainy day, with eyes to see 
mt heart to appreciate my blessings, I should share 

title Scotch boy's objection, as expressed to the ex- 


“ergyman, to being ‘‘born again”—‘‘for fear I 
% born a lassie!” 


called ‘‘lights out.” 
set to that beautiful, pathetic call? 


“Love, good night! 

Must thou go? 

When the day—and the night— 
Need thee so?” 





Vat does a man know of bad weather,—a man who | 
T has to tuck his trousers up a bit, above boots of 
“le, and gaily march away into the harmless 
‘ Let him try, once, a pilgrimage to some point 

by horse-cars; a pilgrimage during which he | wild night sky and the cold rains—asleep and safe— 
sist equations between flapping skirts to be held | “When the day 
‘@ open umbrella; three slippery books; a shopping | And the magus 

ad warm squash pie. Let him be denied the com- erate nneen 

te cigar, and the explosive joys of well-chosen And I think that was the happiest hour of my life.” 


8nd let him remember that tears are unmanly. 


| my heart—across at my husband, sleeping there; ( 


ey adj 











Dorotruy LUNDT. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. — 


and how the talk ran | 


| the idle question: ‘‘What, in looking back, do you think | 


|sweeter than could be told; there had been a light 


All the world was before me; all 


up to 
my feet, like a great, sun-filled wave of a dazzling sea. 
the smell of the white 
like incense burned on the altar of 


It was a wild and windy night, with a great 
across the | 
dark sky, and the little frame house that was our quar- 
Once 
there came areport that the troop had been cut to pieces. 


and swart as Indians from long days and nights io the 
We had our first blessed talk of ‘‘togetherness” ; 
supper was cleared away; the fire of the great logs was 
allowed 
to stay up and ‘‘see father’; one of them was asleep on 
the rug at his feet; her little hand just touching his 
He,—my husband—had been looking over 
the Eastern papers; but he was so tired, and what with 
home comfort, 
his hand, and his head had | 
His hair looked so 
yellow, in the firelight, above his bronzed face; as yel- 
scouting 
blouse, and glinted back from his tarnished shoulder 
My little baby—my first boy—was asleep on my 


, . The y y 1 in the t : 
Ban; in Boston a rainbow means that it is going to arm. There was not any sounc in he room nut the soft 
Ma for 1 os purring of the fire, and the wind wailing and rushing 

‘forty days and forty nights. P : : ; 
outside. I liked to hear the wind that night; for all my 
— * 
* world, my own, were safe at my hearth. And then 


through the wind and and down the wind, the trumpets 
You know the words we soldier folk 


I looked across—with a great ache of thankfulness in 


|asleep, and safe, within touch of my hand, not lying, 
|dead and mutilated far away over the plain, under the 


HORTICULTURAL 


THE SOCIETY. 





Exhibition of Fruit and Vegetabies. 


In spite of the fact that the fruit crop of this year is 
not so satisfactory as usual, the annual exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of this week must be regarded as 
asuccess. It surely would be difficult if not impossible 
at any time to obtain finer specimens than this Society 
has displayed. Nor isthis true of the fruits alone, but 
of the vegetables. This year the society decided not to 
include cultivated flowers in its exhibit, as they would 
necessarily come into competition with those which were 
displayed at the flower show held in Horticultural Hall 
only last month. Heretofore the whole of the upper hall 
has been given over to flowers. It was therefore a 
hazardous undertaking for the society to attempt to fill 
both halls with fruits and vegetables. That this has been 
done satisfactorily is only another evidence of the success 
| of this year’s exhibition. 

As one ascended the marble stairway prettily skirted 
with fir trees and entered the lower hall, one could not 
fail to be struck by the artistic arrangement of the ex- 
hibits there and by the beauty of the decorations. 
Florist Doogue had filled the alcove at the head of the 

| hall with exquisite palms, and the vegetsxbles (the first 

| floor being devoted exclusively to the display of vege- 








| tables) were arranged in sucha way that their colors 
| harmonized with admirable effect. It seems odd to speak 
lof squashes, tomatoes, cabbages and other products of 
| the farm garden which are considered good to eat but 
not particularly attractive to behold, as producing an artis- 
tic effect; but that they did produce this effect may be 
attested by all who had the privilege of seeing them. It 
is almost invidious to single out for especial mention any 
particular exhibits, for all were most interesting. The 
from their size attracted the 
lattention of the spectator as he entered 
the hall. They were fine rivalled in size 
only by the cabbages, some of which were enormous. 


| squashes, and color, 


as soon 


specimens, 


|One lady who was examining the latter with 
admiring interest was heard to remark that 
she would not care to undertake to cook one 


|of them, for she did not have a pot at home big enough 
ito hold one. The cauliflowers, too, were very fine, soft, 
white, and delicate, in marked contrast in their beauty 
| to the uncompromising plainness of their 
But these, if 
have a first cousin which is 


neighbors the 
beautiful in themselves 
beautiful—the curled kale, 
which belongs to the cabbage family though its delicate 


cabbages. not 


jtexture and its graceful form belie this relationship. 
Without particularizing further, there may be men- 


tioned the fine exhibit of vegetables by the boys of the 
| farm-school who, by the way, visited the hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon; and the splendid collection of parsnips, 
turnips, tomatoes, carrots, potatoes, spinach, and beans 
from Mr. John L. Gardner, of Brookline. The enormous 
green squashes, the curious egg-plants, the beautiful, 
jlarge, white banches of celery, offered from various 
sources, were also attractive. 


Passing from the lower to the upper hall through the 
rows of fir trees, fineexamples of their kind, the solid 


dark green of which was broken by two rare 
trees, beautiful in the artistic overhanging. 
branches, one came to the. fruits. 

The same artistic arrangement which was noted in the 

lower hall was here presented. ‘The decorations consisted 
mainly of palms and asters, the latter presented.by Mr. 
F. C. Hyde, one of the former presidents of the Society. 
The most striking feature of this department was the ex- 
| hibit of foreign grapes at the upper end of the hall which 
caught the eyeof the visitor as soon as he entered. Mag- 
nificent clusters, so exquisite, not only in color, but in 
shape, that they seemed to have been arranged by the 
hand of anartist. It would be hard to find lovelier shades 
|of purple than that of the Hamburgs, with which the 
white Malagas happily contrast. An interesting feature 
|of the grape exhibit was the display of two bunches with 
foliage, one of which consisted of poor fruit and shrivelled 
|leaves, and the other of fruit of superior quality and 
|fresh leaves. Both came from the same vine; but the 
second had been sprayed with a recently discovered grape 
restorative. s 

The collection of wild flowers made by Mrs. Richards 
of Malden claimed general notice. It consisted of no 
less than sixty specimens, all of them gathered from 
places within a half dozen miles of Boston. They were 
all beautiful in color and forin, and made one marvel at 
the wealth of loveliness which nature freely offers to 
those who know how 10 see and to seek it. 

The botanical specimens offered by Mr. E. H. Hitch- 
ings, and those presented by Mr. Robert Manning, are 
| rarely seen here. They are delicately colored, very small 
- size, and exceedingly interesting. Those, too, which 


mulberry 
of their 


’ 





| 
| 


came from the Botanical Gardens and from the Arnold 
| Arboretum are noteworthy. The specimen of chestnut- 
| burr was very handsome and striking; it was of peculiar 
interest to those who had eaten inany chestnuts, but never 
before had seen one ‘‘in the original.” 
A new feature of the exhibition introduced this year 
| was the display of preserved fruits made by 8S. 8S. Pierce 
& Co. and by George Johnson & Co. The Pierce exhibi 
tion was particularly attractive by reason of its arrange- 
ment as to form and color. 
With all the difficulties which this year obstructed the 
managers a very gratifying success has been attained in 
| this exhibition. The weather at the opening was so un- 
| favorable to a large attendance that the display continued 
|through Friday—a day longer than was intended—but 
| with excellent results and to the satisfaction of the pub- 
jlic. It will gratify those who take an interest in the 
work of the society that two more exhibitions will be 
given in Horticultural Hall next month, 


), 


“DELIGHT ROSE. 
Died 1769, Aged 22 Years.” 


| Inscription in a New England Burying Ground.) 


BY HENRY R. HOWLAND. 


Beneath the grass she softly sleeps, 
Unheading praise or blame, 

For whom this mossy headstone keeps 
The fragrance of a name. 


A flower that ’neath New England skics 
Found bud and bloom and blight; 

A brief hour ope’d to life’s surprise, 
Then closed in early night. 


Sweet child, whose smiles in vanished days 
Once gladdened mortal sight, 

What loving lips first epoke thy praise 
And named thee “Heart's Delight?” 


What tender mother, watching o’er 
Thy girlhood’s gentle grace, 

For all her wistful dreams found store 
Of promise in thy face? 


What lover wooed thee, sweetest maid’ 
And grew thine eyes more bright 
The while thou listened, half afraid, 
“I love thee, dear Delight!” 


Ah! who can tell? this mossy stone 
Hides all thy joys and tears; 

The sweetness of thy name alone 
Outlives the flight of years. 


And stranger feet now linger near 
This spot of thy repose, 
While fancy frames an tidy! here 
Of fair New England's Rose. 
[New England Magazine 


MADRIGAL,. 


If my love shall prove unkiad, 
How may I reprove her? 
Shall I tell her all my mind? 
Will its pleading move her 
Or would silence golden be 
In my heart's mute anguish? 
Might she not atiil careless be 
Though my love did languish? 


If i, kneeling at her feet, 
Tell my heart's deaire, 
Will her heart in union beat, 
Moved by love's true fire? 
Might she not mistake my sense, 
Bid me cease my wooing? 
So would all my eloquence 
Be mine own undoing. 


Better now than later know 
If my wooing please her; 
She may love me never, though 
I might longer tease her. 
Then no more will I delay; 
Brave hearts do not tarry ; 
I will ask my love to-day 
If she will not marry. 
—[The Week. 


LOVE'S DAWN. 


BY JOHN HAY. 

In wandering through waste piaces of the world 
I met my love and knew not she was mine. 
But soon a light more tender, more divine, 
Filled earth and heaven’; richer cloud-curtains 

furled 

The west at eve; a softer flush impearled 
The gates at dawn; a note more pure and fine 
Rang in the thrush’s song; a rarer shine 
Varnished the leaves by May’s sweet sun un- 
curled. 

To me, who loved but knew not, all the air 


A HEATHEN. 


It wasa gray day along the coast. The 
| fog had lifted sufficiently to show a stretch 
of curving beach, covered with hierogly- 
phic tracery of sea-weed and slimy kelp, 
and beyond it a gray ocean surging in rest- 
less swells and beating against the hard 
sand line in fretting impatience. To the 
left, Cypress Point stretched away; a long, 
dark promontory, crowned with storm- 
| beaten, wind-twisted cypress trees, whose 
dark greens in the vague distance merged 
into purples) The sea wind blew salty and 
| strong, and Helen Acton anchored her easel 
more firmly in the yielding sand by the aid 
of irop spikes. Helen Acton was an artist 
—at least for the time being—and, of 
course, with amateur instinct, 
had she drifted to Monterey than she 
selected one of the finest, as well as the 
most difficult bits of rock-bound coast for 
her first fleld of operation. Helen courted 
solitude. Inspiration came from solitude 
and biting the ends off paint-brushes she 
| devoutly believed: so, when the last of her 
companions hae disappeared over the rocks 
toward Moss Beach, she settled herself for 
|a morning alone. 
She sat listlessly testing the points of her 
| new sable brushes for awhile. Not a soul 
was insight. Then she fell to painting 
spasmodically until the canvas was cover- 
jed. At last she tired of her attempt, and 
|spreading her warm, scarlet shawl on the 
jsacd, drew out a volume of Rossetti’s 
| poems from her lunch basket, and lay down 
|comfortably to read. Rossetti and the sea 
| harmonized, too. 

As shel ay there, half-dreaming and half- 
reading, she saw two figures on the 
beach, and, as she languidly raised 
her head, she saw them wade down 
into the water. The tide was on the ebb, 
and she noticed that 
|rakes. One or the figures was picturesquely 
clad in a loose-fitting, dark-blue jersey, 

|with a bright-red handkerchief knotted 
at his throat, and a pair of old brown 
overalls rolled up to his knees. Even from 
her distance she could see that he was 
young and possessed a sturdy, well-knit 
|figure. Her interest began to be aroused. 
|She mentally voted Rossetti a bore and 


ae eee 





|strolled down to the edge of the beach | fastened. 


with apparent carelessness. She stood 
there for some time, unnoticed by the men, 
| who were standing waist-deep in the water 
raking in piles of kelp, which were inter- 
laced with choice sea-moss from off the 
rocks. 

The young fellow simply turned his head 
and looked at her once as she stood there. 
| His companion said something in Spanish 
j}and nodded in her direction, but he 
| looked up, going on with his work. 
‘He looks like an Antinous,” 
} mused to herself. 
into her mind. ‘‘Here’s a mission, civilizing 
an Antinous.” 

She had tried her hand at missionary 
work, and had once ‘aught in a charity 
kindergarten, after talking one evening 

| with a handsome young minister; and she 
| had succeeded by dint of liberal donations, 
in dressing some of the prettiest youngsters 
| with the curliest locks,in Greenway gowns, 
and there her interest ceased. She spent 
one morning in banging their hair, and 
felt that she had done her duty in elevating 
jes tastes. 


Helen 


Every woman isa reformer at heart in 
her little way. Whether from conviction 


gathering when the fishing was not good. 

“In the winter,” he said, his dark eyes 
flashing, while the color rose in his bronze 
cheeks, ‘“‘we go after whales. That is 
grand. That is life. Now it is only play; 
a time for siestas and cigaritos.” 

‘‘Are you Spanish?” Helen asked. 

“No,” he smiled. ‘‘My mother was, but 
my father was American. They are both 
dead.” He added after a pause: “Iam 
quite alone in the world, and have lived 
with Spanish people ever since I wasa 
child.” 

He spoke with the liquid Spanish accent, 
and Helen became very much interested in 
the heathen; but he 'ifted his basket to his 
shoulders again, and saying, ‘‘Adios,” 
walked after his companion, with a firm, 


| swinging gait. 


no sooner | 


Helen strapped up her folder, packed her 
easel and other belongings, called the car- 


| riage, and they drove rapidly toward town. 


they carried long | 


| tor Resartus.” 


| 


never | 


An inspiration flashed | 


| strings until the master remonstrated, but | knits 





| door the first thing in the morning; ‘‘get 


| fain play upon a human instrument. 


As they passed a hollow about a mile in- 
land, she observed a curl of blue smoke 
circling in the air, and, as they rounded the 
curve, a small hut came into sight with the 
young moss-gatherer standing before it, 
bending over a fire, which he was trying to 
lighton the ground. As he heard the 
rumble of wheels and recognized the occu- 
pant of the front seat, he raised his hat. 

‘My! he’s awful good-looking,” Tom 
whistied. ‘‘He don’t look any older than 
you do, sis; wonder if he is jolly. Dll hunt 
him up; maybe he'll let me go whale-fish- 
ing with him time, and fire the 
bomb.” 

That night as Helen 
bronzed locks from.their Clytie knot she 
looked over her small travelling library, 
and fixed on the mental pabulum she would 
offer her heathen. 

‘*He is a splendid piece of matter,” 
mused, and she complacently added; 
will help him to a mind.” 


As she unloosed the unwieldly buttons of 
her boots she took up a smail copy of ‘‘Sar- 
“They do say that common 
people appreciate Carlyle,” she said, half 
aloud, but I am afraid that it is too stroag 
diet for my brother heathen to begin on.” 

Helen herself only carried the book for the 
benefit of her learned friends. ‘‘Then 
there is Tennyson, Rosetti,” she counted on 
her fingers as she left her shoe half-un- 
“O, [have it! There is Eber’s 
‘Emperor,’ with my Seasides; just the 
thing for an Antinous: and my small classi- 
cal dictionary, because,” she reflected hon- 
estly, as she poured the sand from her 
boot, *‘I don’t quite understand all the al- 
lusions myself. He is an Antinous, and I 
will wake him up with the ‘Emperor,’ and 
he shall come to me to explain, and, and”— 
her thoughts ran on until she nestled in 
her bed and fell fast asleep over her theo- 
ries of reform and awakening. 

Once she had taken lessons on the violin, 
when the musical craze was strong in 
fashionable circles. She snapped the 


some 


loosened her 


she 


“I 


vowed she would play on until every string 
was mute. She did, and then cast away 
the instrument as a worthless toy, abjured 
music and took to art. Now she would 
The 
violin, after its torture, was mute; but 
heart strings break harder, and when they 
snap there lives a plaint which time nor 
eternity cau silence, 

‘‘Helen, Helen,” clamored Tom at her 


up; you Know you promised to take me to 


| 


| pore over books. 


| bending over stupid books indoors. 


| she looked up at his tail figure. 


SEPTEMBER 2, time 


ee 
—— 


e 


ster nearly lost his balance = ™ 
his disapproval of the dainty. Bestaring 
He gave a small warhoop as } 
saddle turning, and, at the .. bis 
heathen” started from bis coma Py 
down the path toward them > “™4 mm 
‘Good morning, miss: cay I 
he asked politely. 
“Yes,” Tom interposed, spring: 
mn VPME Og of } 
small mustang. ,‘“These girths nee ‘tion Qs 
ing.” eed tighten. 
“‘Now’s atime for your muscle» 
laughed ; but the heathen stennea 4 Heieg 
en ste read ¢ 
and the saddle was fixed before r “Or wand 
interfere. we COnld 
Tom wasa boy of tw: 
difident, and of the usual Amorip 
quiring turn of mind. Th fon “ 
couraged him and talked of Herbert “a.” 
cer, but Helen devoted hersel; lS. 
him. A wide-awake, freckled-faoes \ 
of twelve is never an artistic adione 
She tried to persuade him let his Pers 
grow to the Prince Charli, _ 
once, when he was younger 
velvet knickerbockers and 
he came home with dish: 
blubbering that a fellow had 
by calling him names. Squaring pj 
in a pugilistic attitude, he said 
square in the eye.” Thereupor 
up her civilizing endeavo: 
forth tolerated him 
necessity. 
**We were just coming t 
Helen said. ‘‘I wish to « 
May [I ask what your name is! 
‘Jack Howard,” he answere 
once upon a time it was Jo 
wavs Jack now.” 
‘*Helen dismounted, fo! 
whose sharp eyes were look 
harp :ons. 
‘Our hut is such a misera 
[ will not ask youin. We 
spread out here on boards, 
“It is very pretty,” Hele: 
absently, while she stirred little 
with her riding-whip. 
“T say, where’s your harpoons 
exploded. He could wait no longer 
Howard smiled. ‘‘All our things are at 
the whaling station in town; | wil 
them to you if I come in to-morrow.’ 
Helen Kept on stirring Inoss 
scious all the while that a 
eyes were looking at her very 
‘Do you like this life?” she 
“I’m going down to 
shouted. “I want 
Whistle when you want m: 
Howard hesitated. ‘Yes, | 
mother wished me to be a priest 
to the priest’s school in town, 4 
with him until I was yuitea larg 
didn’t like the life; | was too 
To be a priest 
drone about town, and hear 
women tell how many broods of Q 
each hen has hatched, how Juan is getting 
on with his letters, and how well 
It is tiresome,” he shrugged bis 
shoulders; ‘‘it is always little th 


helr 
11D yoq> 


iV not 


x at @ 


) Snub 
¥ DuDbine 


as Al 


show 


Dolores 
4 
ings and 
Here 
he waved his hand to the sea it is big 
ana free. No old women, no chi 

no books to muddle your head 
Helen could not held admiring 


kens aod 


him a 
She felt 
incarnation of pure 


that here was an 


| nature; aman free from the artificalities 
|of the world, whose only study was the sea 
}and winds. 


It was only an impulse of the 


Cems oe ae eS 


Trembled to . . ‘ | 2 sculiar! 
shocks of far-of melodies, the whale-fellow’s to-day, }moment and of her peculiarly 


receptive 
| ire this type 
Helen turned at the sound, and drowsi- | aia Sine mate bes edtalre this *i 


As all the summer's rustling thrills the trees | f duty or from frivolous impulse, the sex | 
When Spring's suns strike their boughs, asleep and is wedded to regenerating; therefore, | 


for 


nature 


of 


bare. 
And then, one blessed day, I saw arise 
Love's morning, glorious, in her candid eyes 
[The Century. 


ABSCHIED. 


BY RICHARD BE. BURTON. 
Far lands are beckoning, and look! 
The straining ship weighs anchor soon 
The tides will ne’er a laggard brook, 
And paler grows the autumn moon. 


Sweet lips now pressed against mine own, 
My heart shall say, by shore and sea, 
That twice around the peopled zone 
Is only coming back to thee! 
— |The Home-Maker. 


EVENING, 
Now night begins to fall; 
The swift fern-owl is gliding 
Around the oak-tree tall; 
Forth flutter, one and all, 
The bats, from dusty hiding 
In barn and crannied wall. 


Within the ivy brakes, 
The solemn wood-owl sitting, 
From his day-sleep awakes, 
And droway hooting makes; 
@reat dusky moths are flitting, 
Like soft, breeze-tossed snowflakes. 


Through rushes tall and lank 
Sadly the wind is sighing, 
O’er bending osier bank, 
And reed-bed green and dank; 
A aoft grey mist is lying 
Where grass grows thick and rank. 
—[ Leisure Hour. 


* | him. 


| Helen having settled in her mind that this 


was a heathen Antinous, immediately con- | 
cluded that it was her mission to convert 
She would be a patron Hadrian to 
| this moss-gatherer. 
| After some time he waded to the shore 
with an old willow basket filled with sea- | 
| mosses strapped on his shoulders. Helen 
| stepped forward and said: } 
“Will you please let me examine your | 
| moss?” 
| ‘Certainly, madam.” 
| He took off his battered straw hat polite- | 
jly and set the aripping basket down on 
ithe sand, while his companion lighted a 
| pipe and walked on toward the hills. Helen | 
bent over the moss with apparent interest, | 
| although an hour ago she had dubbed it | 
| ‘slimy staff,” and refused to proceed with | 
the party in search of it. The young fel- 
low selected some of his finest specimens | 
and asked her to accept them. 
“Oh, no,” she answered. 
too much trouble to collect 
not take them, but 
me to buy some 
He drew himself up proudly: ‘No, | 
;madam, I never aliow my gifts to be| 
| bought.” : 
| Helen blusked. She was not given to 
| confusion, for she prided herself upon her | 
| Vere de Vere repose on all occasions, and | 
be to put to confusion by a heathen was un- | 
precedented. 
| The young fellow lingered while she 
adroitly plied him with questions about his 
pursuits, and she ingeniously extracted a 
great deal of information from him in one 
way or another. She found out that he lived 
jin a hut back on the hills, and, together 
‘With; an old §fsherman, followed ,moss- | 


“You have | 
it. I can-| 
if you will permit 


| tearing sick headache, 


| ceeded to do up her hair. 


ly murmured an assent. 

‘Helen, Helen,” he shouted. “I’ts 8 
o’clock, and he may be gone. Aunt Carrie 
Says we may go after moss. She's got a 
and maybe he’ll 


show me a harpoon.” 

The din at thh door grew louder. Tom’s 
voice was lusty, his fists lustier, and his 
boots rose to the superlative. 

Helen was fully aroused. ‘Yes, Tom,” 
she began in an impatient tone. Then her 
eyes fell npon the volume of the ‘‘Emper- | 
or,” lying on the floor beside her boots, 
and she arose with alacrity. 

“*That’s a good boy, run away,” she call- 
ed in persuasive tones. ‘‘Tell the 
bring the horses around to the door, and 
we will ride out.” 

“Hurrah!” Tom yelled; then anxiously 
asked, ‘‘You'll see about the harpoon?” _ 

“Yes, yes,” Helen answered, and pro- 

Her meditations were broken by Tom, 
asked abruptly, ‘Do you think they have 
whales as late as May? Glad I took les-| 
sons at the gymnasium last winter—believe 
I’ve got muscle for a harpoon,” he said 
proudly, stretching out his arm and test- 
ing its strength. 

Soon the curling smoke came into sight. 

*“Wonder what they eat?” Tom asked 
curiously. 

‘**Most likely whale steak,” Helen replied, 
sarcastically. 

With the credulty of youth, Tom’s face 
brightened. . 

“*My !” he ejaculated. 
a fellow a taste. [ always liked the looks 
of blubber. Those Chinermen gave me 
some dried abalone yesterday, but it was | 
tough chewing, I tell you,” and the young- 


Hope they'll give 


| He is old and cannot work much 


| are tiresome. 
man to / me more than books. 
| best scholar in the school, yet ove 


|thing toread, and brought you 4 


that you know 
care for your books.” He threw ¢t ie 
lently to the ground, 
and walked away. 


him in astonishment, then stooped “ 


without the trappings 
was a very insignificant thing t 
‘*You do not live alone?” she 


society 
her 


half ques- 


| tioned. 


‘‘For the greater part of the time, ye 
Now | have an old Spaniard with me, wa 
was a friend of mine when I was 4 boy 
so | keep 
books 


liv ed in 


him here with me. After I left my 
I came here, built a hut, and have 
the wilderness for a year or more 
me,” he said shortly. 

Helen felt a little subdued. 
care for books?” she asked. ‘ 

“No,” he answered with scorn, “Books 
The sea and the woods & 
Juan Gomez was te 
winter 


It suits 


Don’t you 


when a storm came and a vessel was Wreck 
ed off Point Pinos he shivered ind Ts sae 
left the rest of us to man the boats and 5 


| out on the sea.” 


“I thought perhaps you might like oo. 
Helen timidly held out the “Emperor 
‘*Thank you,” be smiled; ‘‘you ar 
kind. [am not used to ladies, 40! 
seem rough to you, but I will be 
read your little book. Most of th . 
I have read belonged to the priest anc Wel 
about saints. ) 
read of them taking everything ane 
showing any fight.” aoe 
She handed him the dictionary, explain 
ing its use. The color rose to his ‘ace 
“Thank you,” he said quickiy I see 
my ignorance I dont 


vie 


hooks 


It makes a fellow mad © 


pever 


hem 
his Ben 


turned on 


fter 
She yoked a: 

Helen was amazed. She 1005 nick 
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ed volumes. 


ty was new 
he f f patroness ; ’ 
e ehig DY & heathen was mortifying in 
ee 6She sat down on the sand 


Re ead at tue books helplessly. She | 


red at 
om how cried. Tears of vexation came 
eyes, Dut she reflected : “The savage 
unt look back She looked up, and, 
ding mediately in front of her, stood 


Je savage regarding her earn- 


iper sometimes,” he said, 

; s hand cordially. 
vg: a brown, toil-stained band that he 
ent ber. Helen would have much pre- 
should kneel in the sand in 
yntrition, and that she 
the one to proffer the for- 
t he looked fearlessly into 
- and kept his hand outstretched 
hen she merely gave 
tins of her gloved fingers. She 


was not prepared to meet a& savage on) 


; May I keep the book?” he asked. 
pat b ind on the dictionary. 
No. both,” he said firmly. “Iam igno- 
4 [am wise enoughto know that. I 
ted for the moment that you 
yanners roug My father was a 
added proudly. ‘I will 
s—I can read,” he said, in a 
sarcasm, ‘‘and I will re- 
‘for more. Where 


1 town,” she answered. 
kwas in the days when Monterey was 
. Spanish town, with crumbling 
pioves god rioting roses 
ji dreaming, and the awakening hand of 
progress had t ushered her into the 
lawooffashion. Bay windows had not 
marred her low stucco piazzas, and the 
“ ke her people, was of nature, 
maura. 

called Tom, and, as they rode 


e did not feel so buoyant. ‘“I} 


boo 
wilhayve my revenge,” she thought say- 
age.) lil give him ‘Sartor Resartus,’ 
aeisxe what he willdo then.” Two or 
Mire days passed by in dreamy fashion. 
The family sought the beach, and went 
tiragh the usual seaside penance, in the 
wy of hanting for shells and finding none. 
Been pretended to sketch or read, but 
Mrality watched for the heathen. She 
Moaght that he would repent in sackcloth 
mashes, and rush to her feet the next 
my, buta week passed and he did not 
Ge 
Sunday morning, as the bells of San 
mites sounded upon the air for morning 
ms ooking out of her window, just 
mad the curve of the street by the 
ng station, she saw him striding 
peg with his free, swinging gait. He 
stressed in the same rough fishing 
peume, and carried a string of sea fish 
Monehand and a parcel neatly wrapped 
= crown paper in the other. Helen nod- 
t with satisfaction, hastily changed her 
etulng wrapper for a costume of white 
petci,and fastened a bunch of creamy 
herthroat. It was an impulse to 
“W Lim the contrast between nature and 
mruzation. 
a servant came to tell her thata man 
“ t see her in the garden. She 
} up a larger bunch of roges in her 
as she appeared in the adobe 
oward thought she looked like 
He rose from the bench on 
“© Was sitting without the slightest 
mTasInEnt 
‘4ave brought back your buoks and 
ae 3 


Be looked at her roses and laughed a 
~ oa augh, such as a drawing? 
© Would shudder at. 

foes soem eae ss)” he laughed again, ‘it 
thes a tre . ilous to offer you fish; but 
_ + caught them this morn- 


it 
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Helen answered, with 
itest tinge of iciness. 


“I o aldr ——— “ ‘ 

Me mn. Come before,” he apologized. 
Me 2088 ws . : . 

be go: 8S Coming in finely, and Jose 

Ge fo, 0 Well. I hayecome for medi- 


I thank you for the 
ight; I could not under- 


You were r 
“ge 
“€ said quietly. ‘Books are 


a all 








This position of | 
toher. She was fond of | 
and to be treated | 


e said, as he took up the/| 

:sand blew the sand from |} 

ors I was hasty and have of- | 
My Spanish blood leads me | 


too, but the sea makes | 


when she was | 


not for ignorant people like me. I had) 
better keep to the sea.” 
Helen was naturally kind-hearted, and 
her scheme of revenge and ‘‘Sartor Resar- 
tus,” vanished before his open confession. 
| ‘T carry so few books in travelling that 
| I have only my favorites with me. When | 
|I go home I will send you something you 
| will like better,” she said kindly. 
| Several more days passed, but Helen did | 
| not see her heathen. Monterey was wax- 
|ing monotonous, and she wished to return 
| home ; but as Aunt Carrie’s health im- | 
| proved, she was forced to stay on. 
| Tom,” she said one day, ‘‘suppose we } 
|go and see if the old man in the moss- | 
| gatherer’s hut is still sick.” 
| Tom responded heartily to the invita- 
|tion. The day was dark with lowering 
| rain-clouds, and the wind and sea moaned | 
in unison. Helen donned her sealskin, | 
| determined to go in spite of weather. 
When they reached the hut, which was 
a low structure, patched together of irreg- 


! 


COMMONWEALTH. 


Helen dismounted with relief, and still 
kept her eyes on the ground, when Tom 
came into sight. She could have embraced 
the youngster. 

‘Come, Tom, with me to see the old sick 
man,” she said. 

“Td aheap liefer stay, and talk about 
whales,” Tom growled; but Helen gave 
him a look, and he obediently followed. 

The inside of the hut was rough and 
untidy, utterly devoid of comfort, and the 
old Spaniard lay upon a rude bed half- 
asleep. A low fire was smouldering in the 
open fireplace, and as the light from the 
fire fell upon Helen’s face as she entered, 
the old man stirred in his bed. He opened 


jhis eyes and stretched out his arms: 
| ‘*Madonna mia,” he cried, then fell back 
}in a faint. 


Helen was frightened, and rushed out 
followed by Tom. 

“Go in,” she commanded Howard. ‘I 
think he is dead.” 


An expression of anguish contracted 


ular pine logs, brush thatched, with cran-| Moward’s face. He sprang forward, but 
nies and cracks cemented with odd bits of | reappeared in a moment, and said, 
bleached driftwood and an occasional bone | old man is all right. 
of a whale, not a soul was in sight. left him peacefully 


“The 
It was only a faint. 
talking of the 


| “Get down, Tom, and see if anybody is |Madonna who he thinks has just visited 


Tom obeyed, and Howard came to the | 
door. 

“Sis is outside,” Tom said briefly. 

In a moment Howard was at her side 
with an anxious expression on his face. 

“Is anything the matter?” he asked. 

“No,” Helen laughed. ‘‘Did you expect 


in,” Helen said. him.” 


Helen bade him a hurried and em- 
barrassed goodby. Howard looked at her 
sadly, but said nothing. Helen liked the 
| feeling of power, but her heathen was 
| taking things au grand secleux, and was 
| rapidly getting beyond her. The poeple 
|in her world were of light calibre; men in 


| to find me a wreck?” | whom society had crushed out hearts, and 


She looked prettier than ever; the wind 
had brought a bright color to her cheeks, 
and had ruffled her bronze locks in a_ be- 
coming manner. Jack Howard’s eyes 
seemed fairly to drink in her beauty as she 
sat fimly on her restless mustang. 


‘‘How isthe old man?” she asked gen- 


ltly. ‘I thought he might be very sick.” | 


‘*He is very sick. He has no fever, but 
he lies still on his bed all day, never talks, 
nor even smokes. He is just drifting 
away, and when he is gone—I will have 
}no one in the world. Jose will be happier 
jat rest than I will be left alone.” 

Helen’s voice was very gentle: ‘‘Let 
me be your friend. I see why you like 
this place now. I am getting into the 
mood of it myself. I believe I would like 
to settle on asand dune, and open a hos- 
pital for maimed sea gulls, and I would 
|appoint you chief surgeon.” She changed 
to amore serious tone: ‘‘Nature is best 
after all. I belMeve I shall never be con- 
tented in the city again. How I shall miss 
the sea and—everything,” she added hur- 
riedly, and blushed. 

Helen had never been so gracious. She 
incited Howard to tell her of his favorite 
sports and haunts. Her eyes sparkled as 
he told her of bold deeds of adventure. 
She seemed to have caught some of his 
enthusiasm. 

“T like this summer better than any 
part of my life,” she said warmly. 
‘Nature is so much better than people. 
The human heart is a delusive sort of 
thing, after all. People declare they 
adore you, but you do not know, and 
here the sea and everything are always 
the same. They are palpable, real.” 

Helen struggled, in anawk ward way, to 
express a truth she instinctively felt. 
Nature meant to her Howard, and under the 
influence of the place and his presence she 
thought that she felt what she said. 

He came nearer to her and patted the 


mustang on the neck. He spoke in a 
strained voice: 
‘‘T am a poor creature, but I——” Then 


|he stopped suddenly. One of her hands 
| was lying ungioved on the mustang’s rough 
neck. He snatched it up with rude force 
and pressed it to his lips. 

‘‘How dare you!” she cried, and called 
“Tom!” but Tom was far away, throwing 
stones at some gulls near the shore. 

She looked down at the sand, while the 
color slowly spread from her cheeks all 

|over her face. She twitched at the horse’s 
| bridle as if to ride away. Her self-posses- 
sion deserted her. Howard stood per- 
fectly still before her, waiting and expect- 
ing as his due some answer which would 
decide the problem which, as yet, was 
|half-formed, vague, and intangible—a 
|problem of feeling, not substance. Each 
| felt that a crisis had been reached. How- 


|ard’s heart beat fast, his whole body | 


| seemed consumed by fire, yet, he reasoned, 
|he must keep silent. It was only a few 
| seconds of time, but Helen glanced through 
her downcast eyelashes and scanned every 
feature of his face, every article of his 
coarse clothing, every stain or scar on his 
brown hands. The ideal was charming, 
but the real: No. Helen Acton liked the 
roses and lilies of life too well. Hot- 
house perfection was far more precious to 
her than all the blossoms kissed by the sun 
and cradled by the winds. 

Howard recognized, with the keenness of 
love instinct, the change in her before she 
spoke. Hethought: ‘I have frightened 
her; I was too rough, too sudden; I must 
wait.” 

' He spoke quietly. ‘Would you mind 
coming in to see Jose? [I think it would 
do him good. I will stay and hold the 


horses.” | 


| who had adopted the thinnest substitutes ; 
|men who dubbed love an impression—and 
}Helen had found that the impression 
| rapidly faded. They never raved or looked 
dangerous. They philosophized, and on 
; the whole, she liked it better. She felt 
| more at home with them. 
The summer gradually lengthened. 
| Howard seemed rather to avoid her. He 
|}came into town frequentiy for comforts 
| for old Jose, and Helen occasionally met 
him in the street, but he merely passed 
her with a bow. This piqued her. While 
|she didnot relish a heathen au serieux, 
| she relished less a heathen indifferent. 


| Tom and he became fast friends: he 
|often took the lad with him on fishing 
| excursions, and feasted his fancy on won- 
| derful tales of whaling and ocean storms. 

| ‘**He’s a jolly fellow,” Tom remarked one 
day. ‘‘Says maybe he'll go to the North 
| Pole after whales next year; and I want 
| you, Helen, to make mea suit out of your 
old sealskin you don’t wear, and; maybe, 
|I can go with him. I say, [ told him 
|where we lived, and he said he would 
;come up and see us next winter, and ask 
| father himself.” 

| Howard sent some fine moss by Tom to 
| Aunt Carrie, and an occasional string of 
| fish; but beyond that, he seemed to have 
| forgotten Helen’s existence. She did not 
| know how, sometimes, in the late after- 
| noon, after a hard days work, he would 
| trudge the weary three miles through the 
| heavy sand, and lie outstretched on the top 
| of the hill by the old fort, eagerly scanning 
| the streets for a glimpse of her figure, as 
| she came back from her afternoon stroll on 
|the beach. Jack Howard was proud even 
|in his love—and love is a great leveller— 
| and he was determined. He feit, as most 
| lovers do, that she was a creature infinitely 
|above him—a creature of higher caste— 
|and his spirit chafed under the sense of in- 
;equaiity. He thought perhaps it was the 
| books. He went to town and obtained 
| volume after volume from the old Spanish 
|library. He liked the books of travel and 
adventure, but the others tired him, and he 
| could not find out in books where the dif- 
| ference lay. 

| He stretched himself out on the warm 
| sands one day, and busied himself with un- 
| tangling some fishing tackle for an excuse, 
;and pondering over the problem. He be- 
|gan with a rigid self-examination. ‘‘Here 
I am, Jack Howard, aged twenty-five, 
strong of limb and strong of muscle, 
utterly free, owing nothing to the world 
bey claiming nothing from it. I am a man 
|of feeling and heart, moulded in the same 
|form as my fellow-beings, yet lam not of 
|them. Why is it? I might have come 
‘from another world, there is such a space 
between a man like me and a woman like 
| Helen Acton.” 

His thoughts ran on groping after the 
| solution of the mystery, when he heard a 
| tresh, young voice calling to him, and, 
| looking up, he saw Tom standing on the 
| cliff above, his hands in his pockets, whis- 
|tling Yankee Doodle. Then the agile boy 
jumped from rock to rock like a mountain 
goat, and was soon beside him. 





into Howard’s face—‘‘it’s only your queer 
rig makes you different from other folks; 
that your grammar’s all right; and I tell 
you—” Tom’s face expressed a good deal of 
anxiety—‘‘that’s a load off a fellow. They 
keep poking grammar ata fellow until he 
gets all tangled up. If your grammar's 
right, maybe you'll get into the Solon Club. 
If you’d dress up, you’d look as well as 
Gerald Downing, sis says, and he’s presi- 
dent of the Solon Club and never gets his 
grammar wrong.” Tom waxed confiden- 
tial. ‘Gerald Downing was here last week, 
and I heard sis telling him about you, and 
she said you was ‘fine raw material,’ what- 
ever that is, and ‘needed working up.’ 
Then they talked a lot of stuff, I don’t know 
what, and I bet they don’t know either. I 
like you better as you are, I think.” Tom 
stood off a little way, and eyed him with an 
art connoisseur air. ‘‘Ilike your duds, and 
if your hat was only bigger and you had 
some pistols and a belt, you’d make a stun- 
ning pirate. You’rea million times better 
than Gerald Downing and his.lot. Ma says 
sis is going to marry him some day. My! 
he’s got a pile of money and a stunnin’ 
drag. I say, I hate to tell you good-by.” 

Tears came Into the little fellow’s eyes, 
but after extracting a promise from Jack 
to carve him a harpoon from a whale-bone, 
he left him comforted. 

“Itis the clothes, then,” Howard mused 
bitterly, as he watched the small lad disap- 
pear up the cliff path. “To think that [ 
should have searched the books for a thing 
a little child could have told me. Fool that 
I am”—he laughed a harsh, unpleasant 
laugh as he gathered his tackle together— 
“that [ had forgotten the outside makes 
the gentleman.” 

His thoughts were bitter as he walked 
| slowly back to the hut. ‘I see, I was the 
experiment—the raw material—and the 
other fellow was the one, after all.” He 
thought scornfully, ‘‘I am not used to city 
ways. Iam nature.” 

When he reached home he ministered to 
old Jose’s wants with the tenderness of a 
woman. He did not go to see the Actons 
off the next morning, as he had intended, 
but trudged to his old watching place at 
the fort. The air was still and quiet. 
Sunshine everywhere poured in floods over 
the old crumbling adobes, ani lay in mel- 
low patches underneath the rose trees. A 
sea-bird was the only living thing in sight. 
First it dived into the water, then rose 
againin the clear sunlight. It gleamed 
white. Then it was joined by a mate, and 
together they both sped away in the dis- 
tance. 

Howard watched their flight with eager 
longing. His heart was sore troubled. It 
was like the ending of the old romances he 
had read. ‘*And so they were married 
happily, and lived together all their lives.’ 
The words made a strange humming in his 
ears. He sprang to his feet. He would go 
down and see Helen before the train started, 
and perhaps all would be right. 

Just then a puff of smoke rose in the air, 
the train moved slowly from the station. 
Each wheel seemed to him as if it were 
crushing his heart. He watched until the 
smoke faded away, and the train was a 
mere speck in the distance.—[Mary G. 
Glascock, in The Overland. 





A Weighty Testimonial. 


Attleboro, Nov. 8, 1885. 

To James M. Solomon, Jr.—Having used Dr. 
James M. Solomon’s Indian Wine Bitters and 
Rheumatic Drops in my family,and having found 
them to be an excellent article for all complaints 
they claim to cure, as stated by Old Dr. Solomon, 
I would recommend them to all persons as a safe 
and sure remedy to use. 


J. W. CAPRON, Justice of the Peaee. 
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FOR SALE, 


A vumber of desirable estates in this most beauti- 
ful and healthful suburb, which gffers as induce- 
ments to purchasers, the highest and most attrac- 
tive land within the city limits, city water, city 
schools and a superior class of residents. Choice 
building sites at from 5 to 10 cents per foot. 


W. B. BLAKEMORE, 


244 Washington St., Room 84 


H. G. HUSTON & CO. 


| 23 Berkeley St., Boston, 











(Successors to PORTER & CO.) 


| “Do you know?” Tom said in tones of | 


grief, ‘‘we are going away to-morrow.” 

| Howard quickly thought: ‘I will see her 

| before, and tell her all, and let her decide.” 
‘“‘We are going back to that beastly hole,” 


Tom continued, ‘tand we'll have dinner- | 


parties and kettle drums and I'll have to go 
| to bed early,” he sighed, reflectively. ‘‘And 

I won’t have you—I say,” Tom started up 
| as if a new idea had occurred to him, ‘‘why 
| don’t you come, too?” 


‘*Because [ am different,” Howard an- | 


swered vaguely. 
‘Sister says”—a look of interest flashed 


NEW AND SECOND HAND 


Repairing Neatly Done. 
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sa If you wish to buy or sell an ordinary, safe- 
ty, tandem or tricycle, We are the People for 
| you to see. 
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ere = ‘notes have elucidated many passages in 
NEW BOOKS. them which before were hard to ‘under- 

re ae stand. He introduces us to these master- | 

; 9 The Story of a Holiday. pieces by some of the best authorities on | 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake’s latest book, Shakespeare whom he marshals together 

‘A Summer Holiday in Europe,” is distin- for our benefit. ‘Venus and Adonis, g 

—_—_—_—_—_—— guished by three conspicuous merits— ‘-The Rape of Lucrece” and ‘‘ The Passionate 
sound sense, acateness of observation, and Pilgrim,” though not so difficult of com- 

brilliancy of description. ‘‘The real trav- prehension as the sonnets are, may yet be 


eller,” says Mrs. Blake in her introduction, made richer to the reader by such @ crit- 
“like the true poet, should be born, not ical study as Mr. Rolfe’s notes enable him 
made.” One who reads this volume feels to make. If these notes were distributed 


sure that Mrs. Blake is of those whose atthe bottom of each page, the reader 

genius for travelling isa birthright. She | who wishes to enjoy as well as to compre- 

approached Europe in a thoroughly opti- | hend Shakespeare wee + —— a 

i mistic spirit, with a determination to enjoy necessity of turning to the back of the 

The Pall Importation of Our j all her experiences while “‘on the wing,” book for taformation. However, we can- 
and with a desire to see everything. The | not find fault with Mr. Rolfe’s edition, 

result was that she enjoyed everything that | which is not only scholarly in execution, 


she saw and saw everything worth seeing. but beautifully printed in large type on 
iT} 55 As it is the function of the poet to point | excellent paper and handsomely bound. 
out to blurr-eyed humanity hidden beauties | 5). ceepeane’s PoRMS; Venus and Adonis, Lu- 
in nature and man, so it is the function of creee, Sonnets, &c. Edited, with notes, by 
| the narrator of travels to explain to his be- William J. Rolfe. New York: Harper & 


nighted fellow beings how to glean and ney Boston: For sale by . B. 
| appreciate the experiences which come to | , ‘ , 


| 
lone who journeys. Mrs. Blake has done all Text Books. 


this, and she has profited by her observa- 
| tions. She finds beauty and delight in the Mr. John Fiske’s book on ‘Civil Govern- | 
most unexpected places. She proclaims | ment inthe United States” is constructed | 
® ‘herself an enthusiast and she inspires her | upon a plan which has something of novelty | 


readera with her enthusiasm. She takes |andis written ina style which gives ita 

them by rapid stages, which, nevertheless, | peculiar interest. As the title of the book 

do not fatigue, first to Ireland, where the | indicates, the system of civil government 

beauty of the country does not prevent her |of which it treats is ‘‘c msidered with 

This celebrated make, now so well from seeing the squalor and misery of the | some reference to its origins;” and in this | 
j j wople: thence to Paris in all the splendor | consideration there is presented the pro- | 

known, is controlled exclusively ane bf the Exposition; through Srotley Blois, |cess of the gradual unfolding of the 
sold only by us. For fineness of tex- | pours, Neuchatel; then across Switzer- | scheme as it now exists, the development 


: ae i ag: ‘to ”* ont ‘ i itutic as they stand being 
ibili land, turning again to ‘‘go up” to London |of our institutions as the) g | 

ture smoothness of finish, dur ty to the spots sacred to the shades of Hazlitt, shown, step by step, from the beginnings 

and retention of color, they have no Charles Lamb and others of that brilliant | of local government. It is this importance 


equal The colors are represented by galaxy of literary stars which have illumi- | which Mr. Fiske gives to the local govern- 


nated the great city in the past. ments, out of which our Federal system 
an assortment of nearly } ; . : has grown, that marks the variation from 
There are many passages in this delight- the usual treatise on this subject. The | 
| ful record of what must have been a de- |study of our state governments, he says in| 
300 | lightful journey which invite quotation. | his preface, is inextrically wrapped up| 
What could be more vivid than this little 


with the study of our national goverment; | 


| “| ~ ong rom the chapter on ‘*The Women | ang the study of local government properly | 
1oO aris: | 


|includes town, county andcity. “If the} 
| Next to the children, the horse is the principal |average character of our local govern-| 

}animalof Paris. He dominates the city much as | ments for the past quarter of a century | 

@ the camel does Caire. Off the side-walk there I J Goesary | 


| 
is no right which he and his appendage, the coach had heen quite as high as that of the Bos- 
man, are at all bound to respect. ** As for a wo- | ton Town-meeting or the Virginia! 
} 


Our 75 ct. quality, 46 inches |"! She looks up and down, before and vehind; | Boards of county magistrates, who can 
she clutches her skirts with a firm and nervous joubt that many an airy demagogue. w! 

grasp; she makes a dash, only to be driven back | ‘ - y ya elec, 10, | 

before she has advanced five feet. She draws a | through session after session, has played | 


long breath, tightens her hold, breathes a prayer | his pranks at the national capital, would 

fered at that price. and tries again. Vain endeavor. She is under the | jong ago have been abruptly recalled to 
nostrils of a flery steed that has spun around + Py ‘ 
some unseen corner before her petticoats have left | Lis mative heath. a sadder if nota wiser 


the curbetone. The third time despair and hu-| man?” Mr. Fiske starts with the town- 


millation have made her furious; there 18 4&/ ship asthe simplest unit in government, | 

dangerous gleam in her eye ;she gives one glance of fr 4 
mingled wrath and defiance at a miscreant who is | ®9d from that leadsou and upward to the 
g | fAlloping toward her and actually paralyses him | completed structure, the Federal Union. | 
j into an instant’s pause. Jo trivmphe’ The next | This he does with easy gradations and 
second she has reached the first halting place 7 uggestive talk as hs ‘ oe. : | 
It is only a third of the distance, but she is there. | SUC" sugec etive ta as me « . familiar 
Vesuvius in Eruption. A pause of a few minutes—well bespattered mean- | lecture. The method is very impressive | 
= Dee ae — —_ a — of as compared with the ordinary teaching | 

om 16 ekirts; again vain essay; another and an. | : " pam 
The volcano works tn pulsations, emit- other; then et last a new spasm of grim determi fof history, and ke ads so & bought on the | 
ting steam, laden with ashes, and hurling | sation, a new mal dash intothe gulf of dificulty | part of the reader. This is aided by the 
up molten lava, writes a correspondent of | ®dédanger, a new access of moral courage as | ‘‘Questions on the Text” with which 


each | 
Peat ns , he second ve le. T » Fate - 
the New York Tribune from Naples. After | rag de peng ee ee section is supplemented, and by the 


ailump of hot lava had fallen not a yard | diplomacy will finally be too much for it, and further “Suggestive Questions and Direc- 
from my foot, I declined to be pacified by | recedes from the uneqnal contest. There are tions” which are added. The appendix 
the assurance that there was no danger, only four cabs, coming trom different directions, contains matter especially well chosen, 


and a single cavalry officer bearing down upon . 
and moved to the other side of the crater. | her. She gives her head atoss! The Rasbeur bs | and illustrative of the development of our 


If redhot stones falling within a yard of | in sight now, aud she will reach it She leaps in | system even to the sample of a civil ser-| 
your foot does not indicate danger, then | feet of one, behind another, dodges a third by a | vice examination paper and the specimen | 


on splendil gymnastic coup de theatre, the fourtt ; . 
what does the word mean? The sulphur cares Gp a ale street, and the soldier pausce to of an Australian ballot. The volume has 


fumes were very strong. It was the heavy | salute a friend on the side-walk | a serviceable index. 
cloud of this gas rolling down the moun- : ; re j > way | 
eee oe ® s a » ' moun | And what more charming than the way) Although designed for use as a text-book, | 
n tha ed the elder Pliny at Castella- | in which the author sings the praises of | Cc , | 
4 the thousands which he had gone | ; cant : ae jand accompanied by a few pages of | 
mare anc ands which he had gone | Blois, its cream and its strawberries | sudici ; 
ashore to rescue. We passed dowa on the | 2 | judicious notes on idiomatic phrases at the | 
further side of the mountain to see the |,h™! Blots! Blois! How many of your glories | end of the little volume, Anatole France’s | 


tk ». your poor chronicier has left unhonored and un. | ie” j ai 2a ri ‘ 
fresh lava. The way was difficult. The sung in spite of all the delight you have given Abeilie,” in the edition bearing Mr. Chas. 


scoria was so hot that one could feel the | ber! One thing, however, shall not go. without P. Lebon’s name as editor, will furnish a 
heat through thick shoes. Ln places it was cnatien— tes < Teme de Salus Gervais! Think ot | pleasant hour’s reading outside the class- 
eo loose that one had to be careful of one’s | is mais Deowe care on pot, a] ap ia |room. — It is one of the daintiest fairy 
footing, or he would have a slide of hun-/ like butter. And ofa fragrance! Think ice at | stories in any language, and if any detect 
dreds of feet. The lava was flowing out |! berries as big as your two thumbs, dipped, | ® resemblance between the adventures of | 
in a horrid stream of fire, which impressed teeny ba F ner pass Ra = 8 |Abeille des Clarides and Georges de} 
me even more than the pulsations at the! every day, for breakfast and for dinner, with Blanchelande, and those of Cardie and the } 
crater. We came down quite fatigued, |%™¢ eight or nine courses preceting, one of | Princess in George Macdonald’s story, it 
The evening was falling as we passed whlch shall be a, species of boushess of treied | will be to concede the charm of delicacy | 
through the streets of the city. The ven- | with mushrooms. And think that with 4 bee well as of imagination to the French 
ders were gone. On the sidewalks the wo- | Pretty room, with a shaded balcony all to your. | story-teller. 
men were doing each other’s toilet, and the fet ge —s a ha oy o—_— - a1 | Comment of a similar nature may be 
little children were running about in the | in town, you pay only two dottere a day. Teen made upon the second series of | 
fashion of Eden. A turn in the street | don’tthink any more, but say with me from the ‘‘Historiettes Modernes,” selected and 
brought the dark outline of Vesuvius into bottom of your neart, “Ah! Blois! Blois!" “annotated by Prof. C. Fontaine, although 
view : there was an occasional spurt as of | _On,the whole, it may be said that the latest |these are more fragmentary, and, with 
flame from its summit—the reflection of | Of Mrs. Blake's books is a most delightful |their brief and valuable biographical 
its horrid depths, and the stream of lava | [4rrative of travel, and that, next to tak- | notes, bear more plainly the ear-marks of | 
lay like a serpent of fire on its dark slopes. | '"8 7 apg A one’s self, that pleasure | the class book. 
- . . may best be oug ’ j | 
A philanthropic lady, Mrs. Magnus “A ship of hg gy through the medium- It is hardly fair to style Miss Hamlin’s| 
A. seeps ccaiy benieain in an pipe tsi 4s ace ayes captivating ‘‘Chats with Esmeralda” a text- 


:. By Mary Eliz. | book, although it is a volan 
purpose of opening a high school for girls abeth Blake. Boston: Lee & Shepard.” 8 ( ne which may 


wide, surpasses anything ever of- 





: ee New | be placed in the | : ing | 
4 York: Chas. T. Dilling 9€ placed in the hands of any one seeking 
in Ireland. Some of these articles are 700 : am to know bow to mount eel’ fais . bones | 
years old, and the unique collection com- | le | 


with confidence that its study can be onl 


prises belts, clasps, bracelets, brooches, old The Poems of Shakespeare. to his, or her, profit. These papers, which | 
wood earrings, and spoons. This lady has, Mr. Rolfe has taught us to expect from | bave appeared in the Boston Sunday Herald 
by the help of some friends in England,|him admirable work as an editor, and his | from time to time, are now collected in a | 
succeeded in erecting a building on a piece | readers will not be disappointed in the | neat and handy volume entitied “In a Rid-| 
of ground which belonged to her, and it is | fine edition of Shakespeare’s Poems which |!9g School,” under the pseudonyme of 
for the purpose of furnishing the interior, | he has just published. There are many | Theo. Stephenson Browne. The ae fe is 
of supplying books, and paying teachers | peopie who would feel insulted if they | breezy and fresh, and the book is alto- 
that the lady has determined to part with | were askedif they had read Shakespeare’s Sether fascinating as well as seriously in- 
S eauaaladaaniiie oes The great test of | plays, and who are nevertheless unfamiliar | Structive. : . 

d . / ny purpose seems | with Shakespeare’s poems. > ert S. Cook ” — ast 
to have been, from Queen Isabella down, | not do better than to hoceng Rp eg ene cnt: ot Pomp were | 
the sale of her jewels to forward its inter ance of these with the aid of Mr. | English lite ture j ils pe seem ssi 
ests, and it is an indisputable fact that com- | Rolfe. ree & rature in his edition of Sir) 
eivdy few women can endure this test ye ae is | 
of loyalty. 7 of work, its) 
: notes are liberal and pertinent, and it is | 


Those persons, too, who have Philip Sidney's ““Defens > 
read the poems, but not critically, would find a thoroughly sobelesty pices ¥ 
| by perusing this volume that Mr. Rolfe’s > 








| A POCKET HAND-BOOK OF 


| ber) Century what is said to be one o! 


— 
supplemented by a table of Variants 
index of proper names. And ap 

Beginners in object drawing yy 
many valuable directions in ‘Qne ¢ 
Lessons in Practical Pers ect) 
Christine Chaplin Brush. ‘he Jecg, 
given in narrative form, and ther — 











Live 





trations and diagrams to make -), An atts 
scure points; while the author. win . 
erosity which has few parallels mac. 
offer that, if any of her readers 4p, ‘aie 


ties not sufficiently explained ata 
she will be pleased to answer py may 
questions they may send her - 
publishers, Messrs. Roberts B; 
Among the many books ex 
ical culture, a little volume, entitled oy 
Exercise for Health and Cur v Ch 
Russell Bardeen, contains a yg; 
suggestion in very small space. | 
trative of the movements sery; 
plainer the instructions given 


. A 
Asa book for occasional. 
| reference, H. F. Reddalis’s «p 
Book of Biography” is most us 
| contains some ten thousand na ‘ 


brief designation and dat 
death. The book is especia 
names of living persons of nots 
Prof. Harkness, of Brown | 
has sent out another ip h ' 
school and college text-books 4 
Method for Beginners in Lat 
tem which is employed in 
undoubtedly find appreciation a 


ers. The fact that the vo 
|many very bad illustrations 


ones being the most atrocious 
tract from the excellence of t 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE Unt! 
considered with some refer: 
By John Fiske. Boston , \ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co P 


| ABEILLE. Par Anatole France. | 


P. Lebon. Boston: D.C. Heath & 

HISTORETES MODERNES, Recueillies et A 
par ©. Fontaine. Tome Il. Bostoy 
Heath & Co. 

IN THE RIDING SCHOOL. Chats with Ean 
By Theo. Stephenson Brown: Bost 
Lothrop Company. Price, $1.00 

ONE SUMMER'S LESSON IN PRACTICAL Pepey 
TIVE. By Christine Chaplin & ! I 
trated. Boston: Roberts Brothers 

HomME EXERCISE FOR HEALTH AND Cus 
Translated from the Germa D 
Schreiber, M. D., by Charies Russell B 
Syracuse Cc. W. Bardeen 


I 


( 
, 


1GRA PHY 
piled by Henry Frederic Redda ‘ 
Cc. W. Bardeen. 

| AN EASY METHOD FOR BEGIN’ & iw LATIN 


Albert Harkness. New York 
Chicago American Book ( 
of D. Appleton & Co. 


Notes. 
Margaret Sidney’s new book,‘ Five | 
Peppers Midway,” is meeting with remark 
ble success. Its issue within two 


of publication has reached nearly t 
sand. 

Joseph Jefferson will close his au 
ography in the October Century t 


| reflections on the art of acting. I! 


es on the question as to whether an a 
should ‘‘feel” his part and how far 


| may be allowed on the stage. 


‘*Bismark in Private Life wh : 
published in D. Appleton & Compa 
**Town and Country Library,” is written by 
a fellow studeat. The book is illustrat 
with a little known portrait of Bismark 
and portraits of the other notables 

The remarkable career of Dorothy 
Lynde Dix, the world-famous pliulanthr 
pist, has been written by Rev. Francis 
Taffany, of Cambridge, and will be publis 
ed immediately by Houghton, Mifflia «& C 


Harriet Prescott Spofford contributes 4 
remarkable story of the Civil War to the 
October Wide Awake, and Olive Risley 5 
ward another of the War of 1512 


Prof. G. H. Darwin, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, one of the great Darwin's very ab 
sons, will print in the forthcoming 


mostimportant scientific papers that Das 
appeared of late years. The subject 
‘‘Meteorites and the History of Stellar 5y> 
tems,” and in this essay Prof. Darwin 4 
tempts, in an original and novel manner, 
reconcile the nebular hypothesis and the 
meteoric theory. 


Prof. George T. Ladd, of Yale University 
has just completed an important work et 
titled ‘‘Introduction to Philosophy; & 
broad and comprehensive view of te 
whole field of philosophy. It will be pue 
lished by the Scribners, who also hav 
preparation an abridgment of Prof. Lass 
‘*Physiological Psychology.” 


Herbert Laws Webb, who will! contribute 
an article on ‘Life on Board a Cable Sa'p 
to the October Scribner’s, isa son of f-' 
Webb, C. F., who, in company with Cyr 
W. Field, selected the landing place * 
Valentia for the first Atlantic cab rhe 
article is founded on Mr. Webb's 
ences as a member of the technicai stat ¢ 
the Silvertown Telegraph Company s stea!™ 
er which laid the cable fram Spain to *# 
Canary Islands. 


Theodore Child’s series of papers °° 
South America, now being pubdiishes - 
Harper's Magazine, is attracting wide &* 
tention not only on account of the freshness 
ana timeliness of the articles, but also be 
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AND 
# For sale in Bos- 
tonandits many 
pretty suburbs 
075 WASHINGTON ST, at aif prices fer 
cash or on easy 
; terms of pay- 
Money Loaned on all kinds Sant. fae ae 
of Staple Merchandise, Pianos, |purticulars ap- hiinoen 
ie : ply to JOHN MATTSON, 
Furniture, Diamonds, Watches, 28 School St., KRuom 69, Boston. 
elc. 
nr. W. G AGE, 


w. T. RICE, 


President. Treasurer. | 





valuable character of the in- | 
which they contain, and the evi- 
idgment which controlled the 
making and reeording his ob- 


ODD LOTS 


pole? — OF — 
trated account of Ancient Dwell- 
Rio Verde Valley, in Arizona, 


f ributed tothe October Popular 
S Monthly, by Captain Edgar A. | 
Y s, ASS stant Surgeon, U.S. A. It con- 
sins scription of ruined cliff-dwellings i 


xplored by Dr. Mearns, with 
the exact arrangement of 
the five floors of one of the 
tures of exteriors of several | 
f many curious implements 


within them. 
The success of the small cameo edition of BUYS ANI] CHILDREN 
Level f bachelor” and ‘‘Dream ' 


The second article, which 
Magazine for October, is en- 
tural Chill.” 


~FOR— 


ve s o1 & i 

‘seened by the Seribners last fall, has | 

warranted them in bringing ont Thomas | 

Nelson Page’s‘‘In Ole Viginia,” and George | 
W. Cable's “Old Creole Days,” in the same . . " 
and attractive §form. The volumes | As is our usual custom at this sea 


tchings and are printed from |80n Of the year, we offer our stock 


" ntain ¢ 


ites on a fine quality of paper. 


S \ Story of 8 Gentleman’; Miss | years, ata rare reduction from ur- 
) Bisland’s fourth paper on ‘‘ : . . 
W in’s First Season in Lon- |dinary selling prices. 


i y chapter on bird-lore, en- | 
r Mil'er. 


[essrs. D. Appl 


m 
g s. VIL andVIII, of Lecky’s - 
ry of England ~ the Eighteenth ‘fit and workmanship. / Y/ 
, | Suits with Knee Trousers, ages 4 F 
'to 14 years, which sold last Fall for rE 
Books Received. $6.00, $8.00, $10.00 and $12.00, we 


, Shall offer during this sale for 
ENCE PALFREY. A novel. By Thos. Bailey 


A Kiversile Paper Series. Boston and | h (0 6 (Il 
New York Houghton, MiMflin & Co. Price, | dl] 
| } . } . ' , 


ART PROPERTY. By Beatric? Whitby. 
New York: D. Appleton & (o. Price, 50c. 


Azree LAND Sy. Maturin M. Ballon. Boston | 
i New York Houghton, MiMflin & Co. to 18 
P ? ”) 


‘that has been left over from last 
-rent number of Harper’s Bazar | Fall’s business consisting of Suits for 
» Kate Upson Clark, entitled | Boys whose ages run from 4to 18 


These garments are from allour 
Scarlet Tanager’s Nest,” by|choicest lines which have been 
| made especially for our retail trade, 
‘ton & Co. announce the | and beside embracing every variety 
October of the two conclud- | of material, are complete in finish, 


Suits with Long Trousers, ages 15 ea 
years, which sold for $10.00, 


ae —— = — 








Life Insurance. Consumption Surely Cured, 
The Provident Savings Life Assurance | ‘To the Editor :— 
Society of New York, of which Messrs. | Please inform your readers thatI have a positiy 
O. H. & W. A. Buckley, No. 78 Devonshire bey! for gbove nanos Giaenee. 4 its timely 
sy 2 > a | use thousands o opeless cases have been perma- 
Street, are the managers for New England, | nently cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles 
offers inducements which deserve the con- | of my remedy FREE to any of your readers wno 
sideration of all who realize the duty of | nave consamption, it they Mtoe ond sae their ex- 
ri y » air ress and P. O. address. spectfully 
prov iding for the future of their families a A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Peari St., NewYork. 
by placing insurance upon their lives. 
‘Insurance that does not insure,” wrote , F oe et, See. 
the late Commissioner Tarbox, ‘‘is dear at |4™ Important Operation Attended With 
any price. Insurance that costs beyond | Success. 
the needs of safety is an unjust burden.| The difficult operation on the eyes per- 
| That system is the best which combines | formed by Dr. E. F. Whitmanof Somer- 
|safety with the minimum of cost.” It is | villeon Alonza D. Braydon of the Fitch- 
this which the Messrs. Buckley offer in| burg R. R. proved in everyway successful. 
| the plan of insurance of the Provident | Mr. Braydon is now ona tour of recrea- 
Savings Society. This Society is of the | tion preparatory to returning to business. 
class known as an ‘‘old-line” company, is | 
|chartered under the laws of the State of | ~ 
New York, and has for its president the | — - ~~ —— 
celebrated expert in life insurance, Mr. A On husband and wife 





the | 1 havi 
Sheppard Homans. On the plan devised nek'te te be teat died 
by Mr. Homans, safe insurance is provided Parisian cemetary, viz: 
at rates far below those usually charged. “I am anxiously await. 
, in you, A. D. 1827.” 


CHELSEA, MASS., Aug. 27, 1888. Here I ao A. D. 1867.” 
Dr. J. M. Solomon—Dear Sir: I called on you | ses, aun epltaphs are ob- 
, ‘ . | c d epitaphs are ob- 
80 § .) sate 8 e | ‘ ’ 
some two months ago to be treated for a cancer on | jects of interesting study. 


my lip, and IT am happy to say that you have re- | ' 3 1 f 
| moved the cancer without leaving a scar or caus- | Se Pes O. ot or bn 
jing me any inconvenience. You can refer to ourbon and G. O. Taylor 


me in any way you wish. Yours respectfully Pure Rye Whiskeys will 
J FRANK LEACH often relieve queer feel- 

, epee ings occasioned by sick- 

—— ness. Thousands of fam- 


Piso’s Remedy for Calarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


‘CATARRH 


ilies keep them on hand 
regularly for such use. 
| Physicians recommend them. Druggists and Gro- 
} cers sell them. Our firm pame is on the label and 
}over the cork. CHESTKR H. GRAVES & 
SONS, Sole Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 














Sold by druggists or sent by mall. 
50c. | 


E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. PEARS’ isthe purest and best soap ever made. 
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Sioux City Corn Palace,— ns 





Sept. 25; closes Oct. 11, 1890. © 


fs e, $1 $12.00, $15.00 and $16.00, hall 
RAB AND HIS FRIENDS, and other Dogs an. Men. reduce for ihis Sale to ~~ A SPECIAL VESTIBULE TRAIN, 
B ° 


Dr. John Brown. With an outline sketch of 





ZONESS BONAPARTE. By Imbert de Saint- 
A d rransiated by Thomas Sergeant 
Pert New York: Charles Sribners’ Sons. 


He ee ag, (OOUD, 91000 and $12.00, 


This sale affords an excellent op 


For sale by Damrell & Co. Price, | 


1.00, portunity for parents to select from 


|a large variety of styles, either fo 


AMPAIGNING WITH CROOK, and Stories of Army 
Life. »? Capt. Charles King, U. S.A : 
Tork arper & Brothers. Boston: or . 
y W. B. Clarke & Uo. Price, $1.25. much lower prices than can be ob 

“TING MATRIMONY. A novel. By Cara Cam- | 
Philadelphia: T. B. Petersoa & Bro- | weather. 


THe Round Trip, from the Hub to the Golden | 


(rate By Susie C. Clark. Boston: Lee & | 

Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dilling- | 

im. Price, $1.00. | 

e 
‘sTRUsT; or Doctor Bertrand’s Household. By | 
| 

4 C 0 a 


Amanda M. Douglas. Boston Lee & Shep- | 
‘rd. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 


x. 


‘sE MAN'S STRUGGLES, By George W. Galla- | 
New York: Funk & Wagnalis. Price, 


The WorLD LIGHTED. A story of the Apoca- 
pse, By Charles Edward Smith. New | 


8” ( artment 
York: Funk & Wagrallis. Price, 75c. Boys Retail) Depa . F 


ei ieria’D. Wasde Bossa ney von: 440 Washington Street, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





Corner Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 


1 after generation, have used and 
son’s Anodyne Liniment. Try !t. 


AUTUMN CLEANING. 


ts Naptha Cleansed or Beaten. Taken Up 
Rus “4 a8 Ordered. Moths exterminated in 














New |Street, School or Dress wear, at 


‘tained at the beginning of cool 


|Manufacturing Retailers and Jobbers | 


Consisting of Wagner Dining and Sleeping Cars. Will 
leave Boston 9.01 A. M., 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1890. 


VIA BOSTON AND ALBANY RAILROAD FOR THE 


r}\SIOUX CITY CORN PALACE. 


The trip will last 8 days, giving 4 days at Sioux City. 5.00 Incl 
- All Expenses for the Round Trip. For free pamphict Bho fall = 
cription, tickets and further information, addréss 


R : 
C. és FLORENCE, nM omen, = on Street, 


== Mass. 





REMOVAL. 
Kohler Furnace & Steam Heating Co. 


Patentees and Original Manufacturers 








CHAMBER 





~ OUTER 





—OF THE—} 


KOHLER HOT AIR FURNACE 


anys 
—ATC— 


Kohler Combination Heater, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
HAVE REMOVED,TO 


24 UNION STREET. 24 - 


FORMERLY AT; 








| 





Proe Furniture, ete., by Heated Naphtha 
Noextre. Bedding Disinfected and Renovated. 


harge for expressage. 
Church Cleansing Co., 169 Tremont St. ER & CO.’S, 70 Boylston, st 





The best $3.00 Hat in Boston, at L. E. FLETCH- 


788 WASHINGTON STRERT, 
BOSTON, 
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FOR 
Insect Stings 
Sore Eyes 
Eruptions 
Sore Feet 
S 




























Bo 
Cuts 


BOSTON 


ABOUT WOMEN. 


Madame Conderes was 111 years old last 
week. 
ing age, but madame clearly remembers the 
reign of terror and can tell just how | 
Napoleon looked, and Josephine. She is 
such a bright, remarkable woman, withal, 
that the whole town of Bergerac, where 
she lives, put on a gala dress to do her 
honor. 





Women are inconsistent creatures —that 
is their birth-right. But what are we to 
think of M. de Gaste, the French champ- 
ion of women’s rights, ready and willing to 
give women not only votes but seats in the 
parliament, who nevertheless seeks to have 
his forty-year-old daughter declared incom- 
petent to manage her own affairs. He 
claims that she is hysterical, but the court 
denies his petition. 


Self appreciation was one of Catalini’s 
peculiar characteristics. When some one 
ventured to criticise her singing adversely 
she denounced him as an impious and 
abandoned wretch, adding naively: ‘‘For 
when Providence has given to a mortal so 
extraordinary a talent as I possess, people 
ought to applaud and honour it as a mira- 
cle; itis a sin to depreciate a gift from 
Heaven !” 































Piles 


Bice Gp 


Complaints 
Mosquito Bites 


AND 
Sunburn 48° 


Inflammation 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES = 
BE SURE THAT BOTTLE Age 
WITH BUFF WRAPPER EY 

1OOKS LIKE THIS ea be 






‘~ 


Tp 
9 MANUFACTURED ONLY BY “ 


1 “ONO'S EXTRACT COMPANY, Be 
76 FIFTH AVE.NEW YORK, 


DRESS FRINGES, 


Buttons, Cords, Tassels and Ornaments 
made to Order. 


Fringes Tied in Dress Material, Buttons cover- 
a; also encircled with ivory rims. 


F. J. SCHOENFUSS 
383 Washington St. 


A. B. TURNER & BRO., 


Bankers and Brokers 


FISKE BUILDING, 


89 State Street, 


BOSTON. 


~ Miss L. E. RACINE 








1008 WASHINGTON ST., 
Hotel Madison, .. Suite 10. 


dull season, at very reasonable prices. 
guaranteed satisfactory. 
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MADE A SPECIALTY. 





LOVELY WOMAN! ) 
Cee ee eS LERATE pes eesti 
Gace pater enearegnice eles 
a es ee eae 


of ekin 
itgn Mig. Ge-, 15 Cortlandt St N.Y. 





























Bridal Costumes and Evening Dresses 


Miss E.{M. Meyrick, the student and 
medalist of the Royal Academy, who was 
commissioned to paint the portrait of 
Stanley for the Royal Geographical Society, 
complains that the African explorer proved 
the worst of sitters. He could not keep 
still, and when she was at work ona 
specially difficult feature, he would dash 
about the room with his hands in his 
pockets, dictating to the air some recoll°c- 
tion which he feared to forget. 





dren’s Hospital, Jassy; Countess Asta | 
Blucher has been nursing the invalids at 
Zanzibar; Miss Godolphin-Osborne, niece 
of the Duke of Leeds, is matron of the 
Leamington Hospital for Incurables; Lady 
Leveson Gower is nurse in one of the Lon- | 
don hospitals, and Lady Amberley and | 
Barroness Ebba Bostron were trained at | 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, a few 
years ago. 





A society of English people are building 
in Bedford Park a block _of houses for the 
exclusive use of professional and artistic 
women. There is to be a common dining- 
room and one staffof servants, thus solving 
the domestic problem at one fell swoop. 
The tenant can have as many rooms as she 


ceive in, and when once established the 
kitchen will give her no more concern 
than her bath or study. Busy brain work- 
ers will hail the scheme with delight and 
the whole world of women will be inter- 
ested in the result. 


Madame Carnot, who has been spending 
the summer at the Palace of Fontainblean, 
is fond of going into the forest with her 
husband and walking about it as unreserv- 
edly as Marie Antoinette walked in her 
milkmaid days at Versailles when donning 
a dairy dress and amusing herself by churn- 
ing. Madame Carnot is called by the for- 
esters, ‘‘The Lady in Gray.” She seldom 
fails to don a silvery gray costume, 
whether for travelling garb or for an even- 
ing robe. That tint was in former times 
used exclusively by servants, French ladies 
giving preference to a rustic tint. But 
since her decided preference for gray, it 
has increased in favor. It prevails in 
**gant de Suede.” 





Joel Benton gives important information 
to persons who expect to kiss the Queen or 
to be kissed by Her Majesty. ‘‘Persons of 
high rank,” writes Mr. Benton, ‘‘espe- 
cially the ladies, have the privilege of bein 
kissed by the Queen. Other ladies make a 
low courtesy and kiss the Queen’s hand, 
which she plaves in the palm of their hand. 
If the Queen condescends to kiss an untitled 
person, this person must not expect to 


. t kiss in kind, | s . 
Fashionable Dressmaker, her hand. “Of course lady, before Feach: 


ng the Queen, must have her right hand 
ungloved.” In addition to this it is also 
worth while for Americans to know that 
according to the best etiquette they do net 


Can be secured by the day or week, during the | have to kiss the Queen’s hand unless they | 
All work | want to. i 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer says of the 
higher education of women; “Its in- 
fluence is to benefit, improve and idealize 
the home life. It means breadth of mind, 
self-control, self-reliance, sweetness of 
temper, sound health and, above all, 
womanliiess. The first step must come 
from the gymnasium door. There the laws 
of living are interpreted; there the woman 
learns to know herself and there is laid the 
foundation for mental health, muscular de- 
velopment and physical perfection. The 
time for the whimsical, nervous woman is 




















CALIXA LAVELLEE, 











Miller Hall, 156 Tremont Street. 











past; there is no room for the girl who 
lives by her emotions outside the sanitar- 
ium or lunatic asylum. Good health, logi- 


Piano, Harmony & Composition, cal training and a correct ideal will ennoble 








the woman and raise the standard of home, 
which is the basis of society.” . 





COMMONWEALTH. 


Others have reached that astonish- | that are riveted on is used for entire gowns, 


Nursing has become a favorite profession | refers to it as ‘Louis XIV.” 
even among ladies of high rank in Europe. | 
Princess Helen Cusa jis a nurse in the Chil- 


| **picture gowns” of cloth for the house that 


wishes to sleep in, work in, bathe in or re- | 


g | treated. 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1889 





| THE MIRROR. 


Gray cloth studded with steel nail-heads 





with embroidery of steel beads on gray silk 
for the color, bands, etc. 

Very pretty robes are made in Alaska of 
lynxes’ feet and of foxes’ feet, and an ex- 
quisite robe as soft as swansdown is made 
by the Indians of breasts of eagles. 


The capes which by their extreme popu- 
larity have become monotonously common 
are to be superseded by long scarfs edged 
with narrow plaiting falling in square ends 
in front. 


Black velvet ribbon strings, an inch or 
more in width, are set at the back of round 
hats and toques and are crossed under the 
chin, then tied or hooked at the back of the 
neck in a small bow with short ends. 


An odd and not pleasant caprice is a 
French bonnet of yellow velvet, with a jet 
snake twisted around it, with open-mouthed 
head thrust high in front, and the tail rest- 
ing on the low back hair. 

The very newest lining for warm mid- 
season coats is made of feathers. We 
shall all be birds before long, with plumage 
linings, feather boas, and feather trim- 
mings to mantles. 

The fiuffier your coiffure, the broader 
fashion smiles on it. Every effort is being 
made to give the head the appearance of 
being caught in a mass of waving tresses. 
‘*Fringes” have almost entirely disappeared, 
a few soft curls taking their place. 

The young woman who still insists upon 
| getting herself up in an imitation of her big 
| brother wears her waistcoats of white pique 
|fastened with gold buttons. With the 
}slangy girl this rig is known as ‘‘the 
| masher’s waistcoat,” while her stylish sister 





' 

Steel trinkets are likely to be the rage 
next winter. An artificer of steel jewelry 
named Le Long has made a hit with coro- 
nets, brooches, necklaces, and garlands of 
steel beads mixed with artificial pearls. 
The false pearls are to the steel what 
cream is to overdrawn tea. They soften it, 
and are not pretentious. 


For the first autumn days Felix sends 
are altogether charming for young and 


| slender figures. They are made of ladies’ 
| cloth—gray, turquoise, reddish violet, or 










For a DISGRDERED LIVER 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
26cts. a Box. 


oF ALE DRUGGISTs. 


REMOVAL 


C. D. PLACE, 


OPTICIAN, 


For many years opposite the Old South 


Church, has removed to 


23 School Street, 


NILES BUILDING. 


LADIES 


Who Value a Refined Complexien 
MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER. 


Re TT 
It imparts a brilliant transparency to the 
skin. Removes all pimples, freckles, and 
discolorations, and makes the skin delicate 
ly soft and beautifal. It contains no lime, 
white lead or arsenic. In three shades; 
pink or flesh, white and brunette. 


FOR SALE BY 














| black—cut in clinging princesse fashion, 
| and rounded low in the neck to show a full 
| waluepe and shoulder puffs of white chiffon 
|}mousseline set permanently on the silk 
| lining. 


The ‘‘Industria” costume for every day 
| wear will be hailed by busy woman. It is 
j}made of tweed or some equally serviceable 
| woolen fabric, and firm enough to have the 
skirt either straight or on the cross with no 
foundation. The jacket is tight fitting at 
the back, loose in front, and somewhat 
longer than has been worn, and turns back 
in front in straight revers. Beneath a 
waistcoat a shirt is worn, with a belt of the 
material bound so thoroughly as to amount 
almost to a corset bodice. 


Ruffs of full blown roses in every shade 
that the rose kingdom knows will encircle 
more than one prettv white throat later in 
the season when winter brings balls and 
receptions. The boas and collarettes of 
soft silken poppies are introduced with this 
pretty fancy. For the walking costume 
black or a tone to harmonize with the 
| gown will be used and for evening wear 
jamber, blush pink or cream white will be 
| the correct thing. As velvet or satin petals 
|form the roses and the thinnest silk the 
| Poppies, the effect is signally soft and be- 
| coming to the face which they frame. 


The moral of clothes is an inexhausti- 
ble subject, that has already been carefully 





But it is well to bear in mind that 
| although attention to proper change of rai- 
}ment may seem a small matter, it really 
}amounts to a moral support. A man in 
| financial trouble feels more able to cope 
| with the world when he has tubbed and 
donned fresh linen. The tired mother pulls 
herself together morally when she puts on 
|& fresher gown, and youths and maidens 
| are instinctively more courteous and well 
mannered if they cultivate true self-respect 
| and care for their bodies. 


Dr. Mary Walker, the whimsical and 
j ubiquitous, has a new wrinkle. Upon the 
information that her government claim for 
$10,000 for services as a hospital nurse in 
| the war is not honored because of her pecu- 
\liar style of dress, she has petitioned the 
United States to provide: ‘That a national 
|costumer for the women of the United 
States be selected from some foreign court, 
whose especial duties shall be to devise cos- 
tumes for every woman in the United States 
| and territories that shall seem appropriate 
(to him, and that this act includes squaws 
jas well as other women. That whoever 
| disregards fashion plates in a national 
| magazine published by said costumer shall 
have no appropriation from the government 
of the United States, and their men rela- 
tives shall be debarred from appropriations, 
pensions, etc., during the life-time of such 
women.” 


All Drugzists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywuere. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


USE DR. CRAIG'S 


Original Kidney and Lwver Gure 


Crown Plasters and Pills. 
They are the only Safe Remedies to use for those 
afflicted with Bricht’s Disease, Liver Co 
and Urinary affections. Only those prepar: 
the DRY FORM are the Original and the only k 
ney and Liver Cure that will restore yo 
fect health. 
All Ladies Use 


C. B. R, A. 


Sold by All Druggists. 


The Craiq Medicine 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Ladies’ Hair Dressing 


SPECIAL PRICES. 


Co., 





For Cutting Bangs........ee..-.sseeeeeees oe 
Wor Curting Bangs. ....csccccccccccccscccccees l 
EE 4.5 040.65 $00 666 Chbgdesosecaccocccccccce , 
Singeing to promote ZTOWLD.......--eeee--e+> 





S. DAVIDSON, 
506 Washington Street, cor. Bedford. 


Over Brown's Drug Store. 


WALL PAPERS. 


A Large Stock of new designs 
of fine, medium 
Wall Papers, 10 per cent. lower 
than any other store in Boston. 


i a. ee AN , 
CORNHILL. 


First Door From Washington Stree'- 


LADIES. 


Save your combings ana have them mace 
Switch. Price for making a first-class > 
only 5v cents per ounce. All kinds of Hair G . 
and Hair Jewelry made to order and repaires 4 
reasonable prices. F. C. BLOCKLINGER, Lacie 
Hair Dresser and Wig Maker, 164 A. Tremont 5'. 
Boston. 


and low cost 
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Bia Inducement to Investors 


PIEDMONT SECTION OF THE SOUTH. 


The LUTH ER C. WOLKINS Corporation otf Greensboro’, N. C., offer a limited 


amount of ite Treasury Stock at par. 


This company, whose management is in the hands of a board of directors all of whom are repre- 
Northern and Southern business men, well known and successful, own some of the most 


sentative - 


igable property and franchise in the South. It possesses the virtual control of the investment busi- 
missy famous Piedmont section of North Carolina, owning the franchise to build from Greens- 
the Queen city of the Piedmont belt line electric street railway, and a rapid transit line to the 
It also owns 3700 acres of rich mineral land adjoin- 
t Edison syndicate’s recent purchase, for which it nas already been offered twice its valua- 

« furthermore, associated with the North Carolina Steel and Iron Uo., in the development of 
Hill property, one of the most valuable deposits of Bessemer iron ore on the continent. 
Further particulars regarding this gilt edge investment can be obtained of Mr. R. T. GRAY, vice- 
¢ the N. C. Steel & Iron Co., and director of the Cape Fear and Yodklin Valley Railroad, at 

the fiscal agents of the corporation, Room 27, Equitable Building. 


ness of the 


nepettd to ite ally, near by, the Union Land Co. 


ng the grea 
tion. It 


the Ore 


tent 


the office of 3 
subscription Books open at office of 


res 
} 


Ww. BR. BURGESS, Greensboro’, N. C.; 
R. H. WHITNEY, 75 State Street, Boston; and 
WOLKINS, BROWNE & CO., Fiscal Agents, Equitable Bldg., Room 27, Boston, 
for such stock that has not already been subscribed for. 





SHEAR NONSENSE. 
-erRYTHING Provipep For. Guest.— 
glad there’s a rope here in case of fire; 
bot what is the idea of putting a Bible in 
he room in such a prominent position? 
| Boy. —Dat am intended foh use, sah, 

e fire am too far advanced foh 
make yoh escape, sah.—/! Pack. 


Be 
as 


° 


ins with a ““W.”—"*Oh, what is her 

| know {tjust as wellas I do my 
wn. Begins with a‘W.’” “Henderson?” 
Yes, that’s it."—[ Harper's Bazar. 


Beg 
ame? 


anion 

A PecuLIARITY OF THE Sex.—Mrs. Cum- 
so(reading head lines): ‘‘Tbis is pecaliar— 
4 Young Woman Robs the Mails.’” Cum- 
so (bratally): ‘‘Nothing strange in that— 
women are always robbing the males.” 

| Boston Post 

~-o— 

More Bap Luck—Mr. Winks (looking 
over the paper)—‘‘Cheap Drug & Co. are 
selling all sorts of patent medicines at half- 

Mrs. Winks—‘‘Just our luck. 


r 
re 


I spt anything the matter with any 
f us Street & Smith’s Good News. 


* 
Whipper.—Is de Spatts a Anglomaniac? 
Snapper.—No. He is just a commen, 
very day, American lanatic.—[ Puck. 


Hie ENcom1umM—Retuarned Tourist—‘‘I 
ticed, while abroad, that twenty-six of 
the German papers speak very highly of 
e new Reichstag.” German-American— 


off de new 
| New York 


Dwenty-six off de members 
Keichstag is newspaper men.” 
Weekly 





—o- 


Happy student in History after exami- 
nation day—Dear Papa, I went through the 
war of the Rebellion without a scratch. 

Practical Father—My dear child, apply 
fora pension immediately under the new 
law.—[ New York Tribune. 


—e— 


PROCEEDING TO BuUSINESS—‘‘My dear,” 
said the caller, with a winning smile, to 
the little girl who occupied the study while 
her father, the eminent literary man, was 
at his dinner, “I suppose you assist your 
papa by entertaining the bores?” 

“Yes, sir.” replied the little girl gravely ; 
please be seated.”—/ Chicago Tribune. 


-_o— 

Jones (to gatherer of personal gossip).— 
“What balderdash 1s this? You say here I 
4m stoppirg at Saratoga. I was there 
only long enough to eat a sandwich.” 

“I did notsay you were staying there. 
Ali [say is that you stopped there. Isn’t 
‘hat trae? TThereisall the difference in 
World between staying and stopping.” 

, “So? [ never thought of that. Butstay! 


“ — stop my paper.”—[Buston Tran- 
script. 





Miss Harriet Shaw, the harpist who is 
summering at Bar Harbor, is not a very 
attractive woman. She is not tall, and 
“3 face, though kindly, is not beautiful. 
er greatest charm lies in her white and 
“Sapely hands. As she herself says, they 
see made for the harp. 





» prigham Young’s youngest daughter is 
ae ‘ecturer. She will tour the Eng- 

bs Frovinces with Mormonism as her 
suoject. 


obo AUBURN, N. Y., Oct. 7, 188fi. 
As C. MEDcINE Co., ROCHESTER N. Y: 
E have taken your F. E. C. Remedy with 

sreat satisfaction for Kidney trouble, and 


Cc j ; 
Consider it the very best medicine ever 
Placed be 


cure of 





efore the public for permanent 
all diseases of the kidneys. 
H. E. Dersy. 





FACTS. 


The excellence of the work of Hamilton, 
the Optician, 5 Bromfield street, is well 
known, either in fitting or repairing eye- 
glasses, opera glasses, &c., and in the arti- 
cles of this class which he keeps on sale. 


In the present fashion of ladies’ cos- 
tumes, the artistic productions of F. J. 
Shoenfuss, 383 Washington street, are 


much indemand. The making to order of 
fringes, buttons, cord, tassels and other 
ornaments, is in itself an art wbose ne 
cessity is acknowleged by all dressmakers. 


The fall opening of Messrs. Chas. Green 
& Co., 581 to 585 Washington street, in cus- 
tom made clothing for gentlemen continues 
to attract those who, returning from vaca- 
tion, find their wardrobes need replenishing. 
The assortment of goods kept by this house 
is varied and excellent. 


Autumn cleaning and the renovating of 
carpets and rugs are made easy and satis- 
factory by the Church Cleansing Company, 
169 Tremont street. 


The six per cent. bonds of the Woburn 
Electric Light Company, offered by Messrs. 
H. B. Quimby & Co., 244 Washington street, 
are attracting the favorable attention of 
investors. 


A favorite down-town luncheon place 
and cafe is Nat. Merrick’s restaurant, 19 
and 21 Hawley street. It is open not only 
during the middle of the day, but for 
breakfast and supper as well. 


Mr. Edward Schirner, the celebrated 
pianist, in a letter to Kroeger & Sons says: 
“IT cannot say to much for your Upright 
pianos. The tone is not only rich and full, 
but it has immense power and can be used 
for every shade of tone color.” 


Real Estate. 


The choice of houses and land offered for 
sale in Boston and vicinity by Mr. John 
Mattson, 28 School street, is very exten- 
sive, and those seeking either a home or an 
investment cannot fail to find satisfaction. 
Both in the city and in the many charming 
suburbs, the properties represented by Mr, 
Mattson are among the most desirable, and 
his success in this line of business has been 
snch as to warrent the statement that 
owners of property in Boston cannot do 
better than to place it with him. 


‘‘Honeymoons, however you take ’em,” 
said a bridegroom who had taken several, 
“‘are always deuced dear.” A young gen- 
tleman at Vienna has, however, discovered 
a method of greatly mitigating their ex- 
pense. Being at once original and Bohe- 
mian, he has fitted up a furniture van with 
all the dainty trifles dear to the heart of 
woman, and has taken his wife in it for 
their wedding tour. They encamp like 
gypsies, having everything they want with 
them, and while they observe the world 
from a somewhat unusual point of view 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that 
their outing costs, including the driver of 
the vau and three horses, less than $100 for 
the month. ‘The pair, however,” adds 
someone who knowns them, ‘‘are lovers of 
the picturesque, and this taste will hardly 
be gratified unless they sit on the roof of 
the vehicle; moreover, I should fear that 
in out-of-the-way parts of the country they 
will be supposed to be a menagerie, and run 
some risk of a popular ovation.” 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


CENTRAL LOCATION, 


11 


N HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 








Large and 
Commercial 


Day and Upwards. 


The Most Generally Patronized Hotel in Boston, 
For Banquets, Club Suppers and Dinners. 


Well-Furnished Sample Rooms for 


Travellers. 


RATES, $2.50 per Day and Upwards. ROOMS without Board, $1 per 


The high standard for which this house has been noted wil: be fully 
maintained and improved wherein possible under the new management. 


RUSSELL & STURGIS, Proprietors. 





CATERTERS AND RESTAURANTS. 
TEMPERANCE SPA, 
Luncheon & Dining Room 


36 Cornhill. Prompt Attendance. 


J Ss. LEWIS. Cc. McHKILLOP 


SPRING LANE CAFE 
FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 
1 & 3 Spring Lane. 
OUR COOKING IS FIRS'r-CLASS. 
F. B, WEAVER & CO., 
TRY WOODWARD'S. 


18 Bedford Street, 


FOR YOUR LUNCH. 


Light Luncheons a specialty. Everythieg first- 
class. Coffee and Sandwiches in large quantities 
ata discount. 


BUSINESS MEN’S: 


Proprietors. 


Steaks, Chops, Oysters, &c. 


Boston. 


13 Spring Lane, 


LOUIS FRENKEL, Manager. 


NAT MERRICK’S” 


RESTAURANT! 


19 & 21 Hawley St., 


Is the best down-town Lunch and Cafa in Boston, 


CHOICEST WINES AND CIGARS. 


THE BEST LUNCH, 


DINNER, BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


When I say cure I do not :acan merely to stop them 
for a time and then have Boat Teter a4 Im a 
Betice? care {pare made the disease of FITS, EPlie 

or Fa LING SICKNESS a life-long study. 

Warrant remedy tocure t ‘orst cases, Beca: 

others have fa.ied is no reason for not ‘Dow recei 4 


POPULAR PRICES. 





cure. AL TY once for ° Cy and _, Tyee 
ible remedy. ive Express ‘ost Office, 
i: ROOT, M, C.,183 Peari st. New Yorks 


ROMAN ANEMONES 


CALDER’S FLOWER STORE. 


38 Bolyston Street. Hotel Pelham. 


FINE LIQUORS FOR FAMILY USE 


At GEO. W. TORREY & CO, 








‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup’”’ 
has been used over fifty years by mothers 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 


the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best reme- 


druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Wiuslow’s Soothing 





Syrup, twenty-five cents a bottle. 


for their children while teething, with per- | 


dy for diarrhoea whether arising from | 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by | 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 
24 and 25 So. Market St. 


SOLE AGENTS for New England for 


EARLY TIMES WHISKEY 


In cases; bottled only by the distillers in Kentucky 


. The best $3.00 Hat in Boston, at me E. FLETCH. 


RESTAURANT AND CAFE. | 


NEW YORK HOTELS. 


REVERE HOUSE. 
Broadway, Corner Houston St., 


NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN, new 
Rooms 50 cts. and upwards per day. 
clal Hotel. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





management 
A Commer. 


The Leading Commercial Hotel. 
H. C. FERGUSON, 


Proprietor, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


Free carriage to and from the depot, Rates, 
$2.00 per day. 
0. C. Allen, Proprietor. 


ORTICELLI Wash Embroidery 
Silk. Unfading Dyes. This is the 
best way to buy your Wash Silk. 
The spool keeps the silk clean, prevents 





shop-wear, and saves your time. This Is 
also the best size for most kinds of fanc 
work. Buyers should look for the size E 
and the brand “ Corticelli’? on one end ot 
the spool; on the other the words “ Wash 
Silk—Fast Color’ should appear. Enter- 
prising dealers sell it. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


— STRICTLY PURE — 


MILK and CREAM. 


Delivered at aseasonable hour anyw re in 
ston 


. 





ONE COW’S MILK 


—F¥or — 


INVALIDS - AND - CHILDREN 


A Specialty. 
ADDRESS 


A. R. BROWN, 
250 Lamartine 8.. - Jamaica Plain. 


WHITE’S 


INDICATOR TABLET. 


WILL save you many unnecessary 
steps- When you are out of Su rr, 


KITCHEN 


PEG U 


Butter, Eggs, etc., simply put a pegin hole on the 
Indicator opposite the article needed. Thus the 
order for the grocer is always ready. Resembles 
a cribbage board of polished wood, bright metall. 
ic pes. Complete, - each, or 3 for $1.00, post- 
paid. Boston Tablet Co., 85 Fulton St., Bos 
on, Mass. 
HAVE YOUR 
GLASSES FITTED 
AND 
“PRACTICAL OPTICIAN.- 
Spectacles, Eye Glasses, Opera and 
Marine Glasses and Thermometers 
for sa.e, made to order and repaired. 








Ramblin, Practical Optician, 





| BR & CO.’S, 70 Boylston, St 





5 Bromfield St., Boston 


















——————————__— 


POOR RICHAR 


“Monkeys warm with envious spite 
the most J hliging friends will bite.” Our 
competitors are envious of the success of the 


FRANKLIN TAILORING COMPAN 


252 Washington S., Boston. 





THKOUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


At the Boston Theatre, on Tuesday even- 
ing, (the theatre having been closed, on 
Monday, for a full-dress rehearsal,) came 
the first production of the famous scenic 
melodrama ‘‘The Sondan;” the occasion 
being signalized by the first appearance, in 
America, of Mr. Henry Neville, the well- 
known actorof English romantic drama. 
It was an old-fashioned Boston theatre 
‘‘first-night;” the great and brilliant audi- 
torium packed to the topmost gallery tier; 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


SEPTEMBER x 





stay in Eden unhappily antedated that of 
Eve.—played with malignant intensity, and 
won the triumph of getting well loathed by 
the galleries; and the minor triumph of the 
appreciation of the critics in her many mo- 
ments of excellently artistic work. (Genre 
| character-work of a high order is done by 
|Mr. Hawk and Mrs. Jones as the horrible 
|old peasant and his wife whose metier is 
'the suppression of superfluous children, 
|sent to their parental care. 
pair who might have stepped out of Dick- 
ens—or of Newgate. The comedy interest 
is largely in the hands of Mr. Collyer, who, 
asa lawyer’s clerk of literary aspirations 
and acrobatic proclivities is very droll in- 
deed. The two children play delightfully ; 
though the death-scene of Dick the waif is 


of place in the happy last act, or, indeed, 
anywhere else. 

“The Soudan” holds the stage until fur- 
ther notice. It is one of the plays destined 
|to be an enjoyment and a tradition to New 
| England theatre-goers from far and near. 





They are a| 


a heart-wringing bit of realism, much out | 


sustained enthusiasm, scores of well-known | 
faces, and charming gowns, and a univer- | . 
gal friendly tendency to ‘‘circulate” from| At the Hollis Street Theatre, this week, 
seat to seat, in social, between-act visits. | Corinne, who since her last stay among us 
We do not exaggerate in speaking of the | has been promoted, in the matter of ad- 
sustained enthusiasm with which the play | jectives, from the ‘‘little” to the ‘Original 
was received. The popular verdict was|and Peerless,” has appeared in a new bur- 


** 
- 


| pretty theatre, the Gaiety & Bijou, 
| opened very successfully. 





» 1 Q 
| Gas.” Singing and dancing, jokes and ath- AMUSEMENTS. 
jletics, snap and bounce, make up an; _ ‘ 
entertainment hugely to the yy of —_— tea 
body of our theatre-goers. e entertain- | 
| mous has several new and amusing features PARK THEATRE. 
jin the way of novel dances and catchy |J. a. CRABTREE................0...., Manaces 


|songs. Mr. Harvell’s impersonations of 
| well-known actors are really prodigiously 
clever bits of mimicry work. , 

Next week, ‘‘Faust op to Date.” 


| 
. 
aa 


Monday. September 22, 
The Most Brilliant of All Burlesques, 


FAUST UP TO DAT 


as presented at the Gayety Theatre Londo: 
all the original Scenery, Costumes, Paraphe, 
Dances, Music, Marches, Groupings, et: 


E, 


a, 


Atthe Tremont Theatre, this week, the 
“City Directory,” which last year won such 
favor with our theatre-going public, has 
renewed its first success. The Misses | 
Irwin in their songs and dances have been | 
received with much enthusiasm, Miss May | 
Irwin, in especial, awakening unappeasable | — 
laughter with her famous Irish song of | 
twenty verses or so, with no breathe- | 
space whatever between them. Mr. Reed’s 
imperturbable drolleries, as usual, earn 
| encores out of number. 

‘The City Directory” remains for 
more week: after which we are to 
Harrigan in ‘The Leather Patch.” 


a 
’ 


Seats now on Sale. Matinee Saturday. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


| I vin dancckedtcnssvnnebPaveinvseces R. M. Fre 
FOURTH WEEK! CROWDED HovseEs: 
o% THE NEW SCENIC PLAY,’ 


; 





one 
have | 


“THE ENGLISH ROSE.” 


The regular season at Manager Keith's | 
has 
Crowded houses 


“SUPERB COMPANY.” 
“GORGEOUS SCENERY.” 





one which admitted of no misunderstand- 
ing. There seems no room for doubt that 
“The Soudan” will enjoy a memorable run, 
and take rank with the Boston Theatre's 
phenomenal and historical successes. 
From a literary standpoint the play is a 
very apotheosis of all that is melodramic; 
which is to say of ail that is agonizing and 
madly improbable. To touch upon its im- 
probabilities but Incidentally, and here and 
there; its pivotal complication, the discov- 
ery of a wife by her husband, iu a highly 
compromising situation, could be explained 
away in three minutes rational talk beween 
husband and wife, and such explanation 
would assuredly take place anywhere on 
earth out of a melodrama. Again, the 
heroine would promptly, on discovering 
her lost child, carry it away with her, in- 
stead of lingering about, in aimless general 
tribulation, until the villian gets ready for 
his pounce. Again, the legal rascal would 
hardly accept blindly the assurance of the 
child's death, while the way is easily open 
to satisfy himself of its falsity ; egain, how 
into a quiet country village can there 
march the hero’s old regimental band, 
merely to play ‘‘Home Sweet Home” in 
celebration of his restored domestic felici- 
ty; and yetagain—but why multiply instan- 
ces! When a drama will bear examination, 
not indeed with the microscope but with 
the naked eye, then will the millennium 
have come, and the critic can put on his 
halo. And imprebabilities once taken for 
granted, ‘‘The Soudan” is a strong play; 
with incident tripping up the heels of inci- 
dent, terse, effective dialogue, touches of 
quite genuine humor, pathos and tender- 
ness, here and there, and scenery, mechani- 
cal effects and management of supernumer- 
aries which are altogether magnificent and 
amazing. In the production from first to 
last introducing stage crowds to be counted 
by hundreds, the old, familiar, exasperat- 





lesque of ‘‘Carmen,” to which, in defer- 
ence to a fad of the hour, she adds a sup- 
plementary ‘‘—cita,” and also in ‘‘Monte- 
Christo, Jr.” The pieces are so frankly 
mere spectacular vehicles for specialty acts 
that connected criticiam is impossible of 
that whose chief point is its disconnection. 
Of the specialty acts themselves, however, 
it ia possible to speak cordially, most of 
them being excellent, a few quite fresh, 


\ 
| 


jand all well calculated to hit the popular 


taste. Corinne’s dancing and singing are 
are as spirited and fetching as of old, and 
her quaint personality is as magnetic; 
though the intense sel f-consciousness which 
the footlights haye the unlucky power of 
kindling in those who take abode behind 
them too young, mars much of the charm of 
her youth. Signor Brocolini—his large | 
and honest methods sadly disproportionate | 
to his Lilliptian tasks—was well welcomed | 
back and well earned his welcome. Mr. | 
Brann and Mr. Williams were amusing in| 
their degree; but the ballet act done, in | 
‘‘Carmen,”}by one of them, was of a}sort not | 
supposed to amuse such audiences as the | 
Hollis Street Theatre entertains. | 
Next week the ever welcome Daly Com- 

pany, in a repertoire arranged as follows: 

Monday and Tuesday evenings and Wednes- 

day afternoon, ‘‘A Night Off;” Wednesday 

evening, ‘‘Nancy and Co.”; Thursday, ‘‘The 

Great Unknown”; Friday and Saturday 

evenings and Saturday matinee, ‘‘7-28.” 

-*? 
*. 


| 


**Castles in the Air.” The text of the piece 
suggests Gilbert, rather spicily and palat- 
ably warmed over: its music, by Mr. 


with a ‘‘catchy” air coming to the surface 





ing stage ‘‘supe” is never once visible. 
They are not stage ‘‘supes” but men, spent 
and relaxed from an hour’s sleep snatched 
after the exhausting march, who straggle 
to their feet, out there in the silence of the 
desert moon, and, discipline strong even 
in mortal tiredness, ‘‘fall in” at the low, 
pulse-stirring drum-roll. They are actual 
en and riotously joyful ones, who in 

rifalgar Square hoot and somersault and 
clamber up lamp-posts and make Bedlam- 


ites of the perspiring police while 
the great parade goes by. The hand- 
ling of such masses is a memorable 


triumph of masterly stage management. 
The scenery—-with the exception of the in- 
terior sets, whose ferocious discords of 
color set an artist’s teeth on edge—is very 
finely appropriate and effective. The lonely 
heath, with its bare trees and stagnant 
pools and tumble-down old house, strikes 
most artistically the key-note of one of the 
Strongest scenes in the play; the Arab 
town, with its thronging of dark, vivid, 
half-barbaric life, is real enough to call up 
visions of Mulvaney and Learoyd making 
deadiy play with bayonet and butt as they 
scale the beleaguered wall. Stage illusion 
could hardly go further than it is borne in 
“The Soudan”; and under the spell of 
stage illusion which of us does not delight 
o fall! 
The acting is throughout surprisingly in- 
elligent, earnest and effectaal, with nothing 
about it perfunctorily done, and very little 
of it overdone. Mr. Henry Neville, the 
new-comer, received a more than hearty 
welcome, and proved that the welcome was 
well bestowed. His acting was strong, 
sincere, virile and refined; avoiding rant 
St well expressive of intensity of emotion. 
here was much to hint that his power may 
chiefly lie in quiet aed restrained effects; 
One quite believes the pleasant things that 
have long been said of his work in old 
comedies. Miss Balfe as the persecuted 
wife made genuine appeal to her audience; 
and in the scene of her hunted flight showed 
very great emotional power. Miss Moretti 
as the villainess-in-chief—the Lillith, whose 


ever and again. The lottery interest— 
which seems to be gaining as lamentable a 
hold in dramatic asin every day affairs— 
is the central interest of the libretto: but 
many strange incidents of course are intro- 
duced, which are relevant only to the 
capacities and specialities of the perform- 
ers. These are many, unique and enter- 
taining, and the result is an evening’s 
amusement well calculated to attract the 
average theatre-goer, and win his unquali- 
fled approval. Mr. Hopper has the rather 
exceptional gift among comic opera 
singers, of being able to sing, and his 
pleasant voice and characteristic grimaces, 
gestures and poses keep the spectators 
uproariously good-humored throughout. 
He has able support in Miss Della Fox, 
whose pantomime work recalls the tradi- 
tions of that now almost lost art: in 
Messrs. Seabrooke, Klein and Morrison; 
and in Misses Leighton and O'Keefe. The 
scenery is pretty, the costumes brilliant, 
and the orchestra does its work com- 
mendably well. 

*‘Casties in the Air” holds the siage one 
more week. 

. 
* 

At the Boston Museum, ‘The English 
Rose” continues to draw such notable audi- 
ences, both in point of size and of enthusi- 


hold the stage indefinitely. The angles 
of the earlier performances are being 
rapidly smoothed away, and the play moves 


with as much ease as spirit. Mr. Abbe’s 
performance, in especial, is much less 
labored and mechanical than at first: 


though it cannot yet be ranked among his 
successes. 

“The English Rose” is booked until 
further notice. 
successor is to be ‘Little Em’ly,” of which 
the Museum can offer a cast which could 
hardly be paralleled in the country. 


* * 
. 


Atthe Park Theatre, this week, Messrs. 
Donnelly and Girard have attracted crowds 
susceptible to the attraction of ‘‘Natural’ 





| have been the rule during the past fort- | 
| night, and judging by the character of the 


|programme announced for Monday next HOLLIS ST. THEATER WEEK 
| the future will see no abatement in the fl- | 1s AAC B. RICH, Prop’r and Man’r anes! - 
The —-s* 


“MAGNIFICENT SUCCESS.” 


At the Globe Theatre, this week, Mr. De 


Wolf Hopper, so long—in more senses | 
than one—a favorite with Boston audi- 
ences, produced his new comic opera, 


asm, as promise that the melodrama shall | 


It is reported that to | 


nancial prosperity of the house. 
gramme contains well known talent. 

Now that the regular season has opened 
ladies and children will find 
comfort and convenience to visit the house 
between 10 A. M.,and2 P. M., when the 
attendance is smallerthan at other hours. 


pro- 


MUSEUMS. 

New faces will be seen upon the stage of 
Pilling’s World's Museum, next weck, and 
entirely new specialty acts will be pre- 
sented. 
what are known to the profession as 
teams.” Thestage performance will be- 
gin at 10 o’clock in the morning and will 
continue without interruption until the 
same hour at night. 

» * 
* 

The sensational scenic melo-drama, ‘‘The 
Stranglers of Paris,” by David Belasco, is 
to be produced at the Grand Museum, 


|corner of Washington and Dover Streets. 


Next week, the cast will include the full 


|Strength of Lothrop’s Stock Company. 
For this new scenery and mechanical 


effects are promised. The specialty list 
will include fine swimming and an ex- 
| citing game of water polo with Miss Clara 
| Beckwith, the Champion Swimmer. 


| Stage Whispers. 
| That very bright burlesque ‘‘Faust up 
| to Date” as given by the Gaiety Burlesque 
| Company will be seen at the Park Theatre 
on Monday night. Entertainment of this 
nature is a favorite all the world over and 


Kerker, is sparkling, light, and tuneful, | it seems natural enough that it should be | 


}so. ‘*Faustup to Date” is certainly the 
|most elaborate burlesque ever seen in 
| America. The company is made up of the 
| best material and every role is entrusted 
}to a competent burlesque Artist. Miss 
| Porteus will play the role of Marguerite, 


|Miss Hilda Thomas that of Faust, Will 
| Mandeville Mephisto, Edwin Lowe 
| Valentine, etc. The original Gaiety 


dancers whose skirt dancing is a feature 
of the burlesque will once more be seen. 





Fur Shoulder Capes. 


| 

| The fashionable wear this season as last, 
}and doubtless fora long time to come, is 
| the fur shoulder capes of which a great and 
standard variety is shown by Mr. Joseph 
Jackson, No. 412 Washington street. 
long established house has a reputation in 
the trade and among its many customers 
second to none in the business. In solidity 
and fair dealing, it has the entire confidence 
of the community, and all who purchase of 
Mr. Jackson know that the quality and the 
excellence of the goods which they buy are 
guaranteed. Mr. Jackson has just com- 
| pleted the extension of his rooms at 412 
| Washington street, for the convenience of his 
| trade; and there may be found at this time 
| & full line of furs which are worn, either 
jin the fashionable capes or other styles of 
| garment. 





| CHEAP CoMFoRT. When overheated, it is not 
| wise to bathe even the face and hands in very cold 
water, butif a little Pond’s Extract be added, it 
; will be found very refreshing and invigorating 
| and beneficial to the skin, entirely taking away at 
}once the heated feelin, 


| fect. Use only the genuine article. 








GRAND MUSEUM. 


Corner Washington and Dovcr Streets. 





DRAMA THIS WEEK. 


STRANGLERS OF PARIS. 


LOTHROP’'S STOCK CO., in the Cast. 
Performances Continuous from 1 until 10.30 Pp. m. 
ADMISSION 10 CENTS. 





it to their | 


Nearly all the performers compose | 


This | 


» and its inflammatory ef- | 


‘Augustin Daly's Company 


Direct from their ith visit to Londor 
REPERTOIRE 
Mon & Tues. Eve's & Wed.Mat..A NIGHT OFF, 
Wednesday Evening, NANCY & CO. 
Thursday Evening, THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 
| ro Evening and Satur. Mat. & Eve. 7-20-s, 
| Cv’gs at 7.45. Mat’s Wed. and Sat. atv 
| Sept. 29—Mr. Jas. O'NEILL in The Dead Hoart. 


“GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager...... MR. JOUN STETSON 


| 
| 


| 


j 





Commencing Monday, September 22, 
LAST WEEK OF THE 
|DeWOLF-HOPPER OPERA BOUFFE 
COMPANY. 


| In CHAS. A. BYRNE and GUSTAVE KERKER 
| Lyric Triumph, 


“CASTLES IN THE AIR.” 


Prices, $1.50, $1.00, 75, 50 and 2 
Evenings at 7.45 sharp. Matinees, Wed: 
Saturday, at 2 o'clock 


Monday, Sept. 29—Steele Mackaye’s 
| drama, “MONEY MAD.” 


| 


| 


‘ 
sensathe 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers 


Second and Last Week of the Favorite Art 
KATE CLAXTON 
—AND— 
CHARLES A. STEVENSON, 


And their Own Supporting Company, Presenti: 
D’Ennery’s Famous Drama, 


THE TWO ORPHANS 


Novel Mechanical Ef 
Magnificent Costumes. 


sts, 


Entire New Scenery. 
fects. 


Ev’gs at 7.45. Matinees Tues , Thurs., Sat. at 2 
Prices— Best © rchestra Seats, 50. Others 


HOWARD ATHENAEUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS....Proprietor and Manager. 


i 





Commencing Monday, Sept. 23th, 


CHARLES E, VERNER, 


In the Beautiful Romantic Historical Play, 


“SHAMUS O'BRIEN” 


| 


Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 


~ GAIETY and BIJOU. 


B. F. KgiTa..... eeeceees «Proprietor and Manage'- 
543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 


Monday, September 22th, 
Third Week of the Vauderille Season! 


ANOTHER 
STAR SPECIALTY CO. 


Presenting Exclusively New and Effective Talent, 





PRICES, 10, 20, 25 and 50 CENTS. 


| 
| 
| Continuous 


Performance. 


PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 


The Great Resort. 
Admission 10 ots. 


j 
| 
| 


| 
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THE BUENA VISTA, 


PRIVATE FAMILY HOTEL, 


62 AND 64 BEACON STREET, 


| 
| 


overlooking the Common and Public) 


Gardens. Open for engagements for the 


coming yen’ Ww. S. BOWIE, Prop. 





— 


the Blind 
Boston. 


John Leary: Regger Boy of 


pied from a Boston paper of 1869.) 


1c annals of history the names of 
human benefactors and philanthropists fill 
-. «portant and imposing niche. Memory 
ves to linger round them, and festoon 
-arlands of fame to enwreath and com- 
memorate their acts of love and mercy. 
rhese few prefatory remarks have been 


' ‘ 


an 


e and sympathy, manifested and 
carried into completion by our much es- 
i and highly respeeted fellow-eitizen, 
Dr. E. F. Whitman, a narrative of which 
ig substantially as follows :— 
John Leary, aged nine years, the subject 
the following remarks, was born in the 
f Boston. When John was a year old 
the “destroying angel” entered their hum- 
e abode and tore from the embrace of 
the confiding wife the only being. on 
whose sympathy and protection she could 
rely, and the husband and father was borne 
+> the silent tomb, leaving the sole care of 
family to the widow, who has strug- 
with her charge, through poversy 


eyoiel 


The Creoles of Louisiana. 


In personal appearance the creoles are a 
good-looking race, writes Jules Dayot, of 
New Orieans, in the Philadelphia Press. 
The men are usually good-looking, some- 
times strikingly handsome, in the brunette 
type, and, though short of stature, they are 
broad shouldered and muscular., At her 
best, the creole girl is irresistibly pretty, 
the dark wonder of her great, long-lashed, 
liquid eyes further enhanced »y a storm- 
cloud of hair about a low, smooth brow, 
brilliant white teeth, delicately moulded 
features, and a clear olive complexion. 
Her figure is lissome and rounded; supple 
and slender without angularity or attenua- 
tion, and her hands and feet are small and 
dainty. Now and then a strain of Anda- 


lusian blood produces a milk-white blonde | 


with violet eyes and shimmering golden 
hair, doubly piquant among her darker 


. | sisters. 
awakened by an extraordinary aot of ben- | 


marked traits of the 
creole temperament is buoyancy. They 
know how to enjoy. They carry lightly 
that yoke of labor which seems to press so 
heavily upon English-speaking peoples. 


One of the most 


| The wisdom of inhaling the “perfume of 


|}the moment” is 


known to them. They 
do not go forth on a gala day to push and 
shove and growl; they brush little annoy- 


jances aside with a laugh and a jest; ina 


| crowd 


gay and good natured. 
Both men and maidens are passionately 
fond of dancing, and even the warmest 
weather does not make their enthusiasm 
flag. The love of music is deep rooted in 
their natures; it is to be questioned whether 


they are 


they could live without it. Poor indeed 
must be that creole who forgoes the 


| Sunday opera matinee, and no pinching or 


and privation, and all the varied vicissi- | 
ies of life, up to the present date. 
4tthe age of three years John was at- 


tacked by measles, a disease remarkable as 


e whose peculiar characteristic is that it 


eometimes leaves its victim in a very de- | 
itated and enfeebled condition; and of- | 


ten years elapse before a complete restora- 
tion of health is thoroughly effected. In 
the case under consideration, the poor suf- 
ferer was left completely blind. For three 


stinting is deemed too severe if that pleas- 
ure is in view. 


Chirepodtiat. 
So long has Dr. A. J. Kenison cared for 


| the sufferers by painful feet here in Boston, 


that the steps of those thus afflicted turn 


| involuntarily toward his office at the corner 


veara he was under treatment at the State 
Infirmary, an institution of extraordinary | 
rwn, but failing to get relief was pro- 
thle aad hopelessly blind. 
Hie was then placed under the care of 
ral most eminent private practitioners 


and ocalists, allof whom, after exhausting 
skill and patience, returned a verdict 

ud and incurable, and the 

nse was dismissed, and the boy sent 


1ome, a burden to himself, and a source 
grief to his sorrowing and distressed 


about 
aid, 
purpose 


e vecasion, while walking 
and, asit seemed, bereft of all 


wandered into a store for the 


f asking alms; 


and the scuttle being open | 


the unfortunate boy fell through, and by | 


breaking a leg and being so badly injured 
therwise he had to remain for eight 
weeks in the hospital whence he was taken 
fore he was sufficiently recovered to 
resume his usual occupation. 

It chanced that in his rambling visitation 


he called on Dr. Whitman, repeating the | 


customary salutation, ‘‘a few pennies to 


buy bread; my father is dead, my mother | 


is poor, with three children in the family, 
and / am blind.” 1 
Touched by the appeal, the doctor exam- 
ined the eyes of the poor boy and ascer- 
tained that he (the boy) could discern a 
dark object between him and the light, and 
at once took him under treatment, and 
according to the deposition of the boy, 
which ocular demonstration verifies and 
ynfirms)in two weeks he so far recovered 
sight as to visit the office alone. After 
bine month’s treatment be was able to see 
quite well, even at a distance. 
now learning to read. 


of Washington and Water streets. It is 
up only one flight, a front room, and there 
the dexterous and painless manipulations 
of this skilful practitioner give the relief 
whose blessedness those only know who 
have endured the agonies of ‘‘corns” and 
similar evils. The practice of the profes- 
sion in which Dr. Kenison holds so promi- 
nent a place requires judgment and experi- 


ence as well as skill, and these he possesses | 


through the occupation of a quarter ol a 
century. His successes are numbered by 
the thousands, and the solid standing of 
the men and women of Boston among their 
fellow citizens of the rest of the country is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that Dr. Keni- 
son cares for the feet on which they stand. 


Chaunay Hall School. 


The opening of the school year at Chaun- 
cy Hall this week begins the sixty-third of 
the successful life of this admirable institu- 
tion. The merits of this school, which 
holds such a high place in the educational 
system here, need no mention, so widely 
are they known and so generously recog- 
nized. In its care for the health of pupils, 


| in the individual attention which is given 


|spect of 


John is 


Such is substantially and truly a correct | 


and stubborn 
proceedings are as 


Statement of undeniable 
facts, and the whole 
remarkable as they are interesting and 
satisfactory. But the question arises— 
how is it that Dr. Whitman was succesful 
with a case which haffled the skiil of so 
many eminent physicians? In reply we 
would say, that, added to practical skill 
and genius the entire sympathies of the 
doctor became enlisted in this peculiar 
case; and bringing to bear all the energy 
aud knowledge of the profession at his 
command, he has consummated that which, 
in the parlance of Scripture phraseology, 
we now ‘‘hear and see.” 

Dr. Whitman has been established as an 
oculist and aurist since 1849, during which 
t he has been the recipient of many val- 


lbe 


| years, after being cut out, each time I knew 


table testimonials from grateful patients | 


Whose eyesight has been restored by ab- 


Sorption, a method known only to him. 
W.S. 5S. 
Dr. Whitman’s office is at 46 Bow street, 
Somerville. Dr. Whitman has had pro- 
posals from a syndicate of physicians, in- 
Cluding a prominent oculist of Boston, to 
part with his secret of removing cataracts 


hye 


y aps rption. 





The use of heavy silk feather stitching 
on house dresses is quite noticeable. For 
blouses and breakfast jackets it seems 
Specially appropriate, and there can hardly 
¥€ (00 much of it. 


each boy or girl, and in the devotion of its 
instructors to the well-being in every re- 
the children and youth under 
their charge, itstands preeminent. A com- 
paratively new feature of the school this 
year is the class for training kindergarten 
teachers, which is under the charge of 
Miss Lucy Murdock, with able assistants. 
The Chauncy Hall School opens the New 
Year prosperousiy and with a better equip- 
ment than ever before for its usefal work. 


Boys and Children's Suits. 


An excellent opportunity is announced in 
to-day’s COMMONWEALTH for parents to 
purchase suits for their children, by A. 
Shuman & Co. As is customary with this 
firm each year at this season, they mark 
down their odd lots of children’s and boys’ 
suits that have been carried over. These 
annual ‘‘mark downs” and odd lots have 
become famous for genuine bargains. 





Boston, Aug. 26, 1889. 

Dr. Solomon has curei a cancer on my lip of 
seventeen years standing, it was cut out twice by 
what they call eminent surgeons at intervals of six 
by 
the feeling it was stillthere, and it would be now 
if I had not been so fortunate as to have Lr. Solo- 
mon treat it, he did it without any cutting. I 
would urge those afflicted with cancer not to de- 
lay but to go at once and be cured permanently as 
Ihave done. My dear Doctor I thank from the 
bottom of my heart. 

JOHN HALLAHAN. 
78 Charlestown Street. 








SHEPPARD HOMAN’S PLAN. 


Pure Insurance without invest- 
ment, A Specialty by the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance 
Society of New York. 


0. H, & W. A. BUCKLEY, 
: Gen’! mts, 
78 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Come Forth. 


A Novelby ELIZABE tm sfU- 
ART PHELPS and HERBERT 
D. WARD, authors of ‘‘The Mas- 
$1. 


This is a story of the time of Christ. 
Lazarus is the hero; several other New 
Testament characters are introduced; and 
the story, while true in spirit to the life 
and thought of the time and place and en- 
tirely reverent, is a striking love story, 
likely to be widely popular. 


The Life of Dorothea Lynde 


25. 


ter of the Magicians.” 


DIX. By FRANCIS TIF- 
FANY. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
8 vo, $1.50. 


As the founder of vast and enduring in- 
stitutions of mercy in America and in 
Europe, Miss Dix has no peer in the history 
of Protestantism. Mr. Tiffany tells her 
remarkable story with excellent judgment 
and skill. 


James Russell Lowell 


Literary Essays, I, If. The first 
two volumes of an entirely new Edi- 
tion of Mr. Lowe u's Complete Works. 
To fill ten volumes, uniform with the 
Riverside Longfellow and Whittier. 
With three Portraits. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.50 a volume; uncut, $1.50. 


William B. Weeden 


Economic and Social History 
of New England, 1620-1789. With an 
Appendix of Prices. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, $4.50. 
A work of great value, the fruit of long 
study and research, written in a strong, at- 
tractive style. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Nature, Lectures, and Addres- 
ses; and Representative Men. Popu- 
lar Edition in one volume, cloth, $1.00. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


CORNS. 


JACK KENISON Chiropodist, for the last 
twenty-five years with Dr. P. Kenison, has opened 
a room at 366 Washington St., cor, Water, 
next door to Journal office, for business men, 
where he will attend personally, from 8 A. M. till 
7P. M. 


and TUMOR Specialist. Private 
Hospital. No knife. Book free. 
G. H. MCMICHARL, M. D., 


No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boston Halifax & P. E. 1. S. S. 


Line and 
CANADA ATLANTIC 8. 8. CO. 


Steamer Carroll leaves Lewis Wharf, Boston, 
every Wednesday at 12. noon, for Halifax only. 

Returning, leaves Halifax every Saturday a 
4p-m. 

DBteamer Halifax leaves Lewis Wharf, Roston, 
every Saturday at 12 o’clock, noon, for Halifax 
only. 

Keturning, leaves Halifax every Wednesday at 





a.m. 

Tickets sold and baggage checked to all points 
on the I. C. Railway and connections. 

DIRECT STEAMER. 

For Cape Breton, Picton and Charlottetown, 
steamer Worcester leaves Lewis Wharf at 3 p.m., 
as follows: June 12-26, July 10-24, Auguet 7-2), 
September 4-18. 

R. B. GARDNER, Manager, 34 Atlantic ave. 
L. H. PALMER Agent, 3 Old State House. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after June 16, 1890, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA.- 





Albany. 
A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR fo 








CALIXA LAVELLEE, 


Piano, Harmony & Composition. 


| Miller’Hall, 156:Tremont Street. 





TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and | 
' 


‘RAILROAD. 


Only First-Class Through 
Car Route from 


NEW ENGLAND 


-—TO THE— 


WEST! 


THROUGH CAR SERVICE IN EFFECT) 
AUGUST 17, 1890. 


No. l—Leaves Boston 8.00 a, m. Daily. 
Wagner Vestibuled Buffet Sleeping Car for 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Louisville. Wagner 
Buffet Vestibuled Sleeping Car to Chicago. 
Connecting at Albany with Wagner Vestibule 
Sleeping Car for St. Louis,via“ Big Four Route.”’ 

No. 3—Leaves Boston 8.30 a. m. except 
Sunday. Wagner Buffet Drawing Room Car, 
Boston to Albany. Wagner Drawing Room 
Car Boston to Syracuse. 

No. 10—Leaves Boston 2.15 p. m. Daily. 
Wagner Veatibuled es Cars Boston to 
Detroit and Chicago. Arrives Chicago 4.50 p. m. 
next day. 

Noe. 5—Leaves Boston 3.00) p. m. Daily. 
Wagner Vestibule Sleeping Cars to Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledv and Ch cago, via L. 8. & M. 
8. R.R Wagner Vestib e Sleeping Car, Bos- 

ton to Cincinnati, via‘ ig Four Route.” 

No. 9—Leaves Bos n 7.00 p. m. Daily. 
Wagner Sleeping (ur to Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Chicago, via L. 8. & M. 8. R. R., Wagener Sleep- 
ing Car to Detroit and Chicago, via M. C. R. R, 
Also Wagner Vestibule Sleeping Car to Cleve- 
land and St. Louis, via “Big Four Route,” 


FOR HARTFORD, NEW HAVEN 
AND NEW YORK. 


CVIA SPRINGFIELD LINE.) 


No. 83—Leaves Boston 9.00 a. m. except 
Sunday. Buffet Drawing Room Cars and 
Coaches to New York, arriving 3.30p.m. Six 
and one-half hours. 

No. 49—-Leaves Boston 11.00 a. m. except 
Sunday. Buffet Drawing Room Cars and 

RCoaches to New York, arriving 5.30 p.m. Six 
and one-half hours. 

No. 75—New Vork Limited Leaves Bos- 
ton 4.00 p. m. Daily. Drawing Room Cars 
and Coaches to New York, arriving 10.00 p. m. 
Only Six Hours. Elegant pet mee | Car on this 
train between Boston and Springfield. 

No. 63—Night Express. Leaves Boston 
at 11.00 p. m. Datly. Sleeping Cars and 
Coaches to New York, arriving at 6.00 a. m. 





a@-For Tickets, information, time tables, ete. 
apply to the nearest ticket agent, 


City Office, 232 Washington St., 
—OR AT— 

Station, Kneeland Street, Boston. 
A. S. HANSON, 


Gen’l Pass. Agent. 





BOSTON, REVERE BEACH 
AND LYNN RAILROAD. 


Trains Leave Boston For 


Winthrop Junction—5.50, 6.52, 7.14, 7.80, 7.44, 
8, 8.14, 8.30, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 10.30, 11, 11.30a.m.,; 12 
m.; 12.30, 1, then every 15 minutes till 8.30, 8,40, 
9.20, 9.50. 10.20, 10.54, 11.20 p. m. 

Beachmont—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 11, 
11.30 a. m.; 12 m.; 12.30, 1, 1.15, 1.80, 1.45, 2, 2.15, 
2.30, 2.45, 3.15, 3.80, 3.45, 4.15, 4.30, 4.45, 5.15, 5.30, 
5.45, 6.15, 6.30, 6.45, 7, 7.15, 7.30, 7.45, 8, 8.15, 8.30, 
9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 p. m. 

Crescent Beach—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 11, 
11.30 a. m.; 12 m.; 12.30, 1, and then every 15 
minutes till 8.30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 p. m. 

Oak Island—6.52, 8, 9, 10, 10.30, 11, 11.30 a.m.; 12 
m.; 12.30,1, then every 15 minutes till 8.30, 9.20, 
9.50, 10.20, 11.20 p. m. 

Point of Pines—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10,30, 11, 
11.30 a.m.; 12 m.; 12.30, 1, then every 15 minutes 
till 8.30, 9.20, 9.5u, 10.20, 11.20 p. m. 

Lynn—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.30, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 11, 11.30 
a. m.; 12m; 12.30,1, then every 15 minutes till 

8.30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11,20 p. m. 


SUNDAYS. 


Winthrop Junction, Beachmont, Crescent 
Beach, Point of Pines and Lynn—9.30, 10, 
10.30, 11, then every 15 minutes till 9.30, 10, 
10.15 p. m. 

Oak Island—9.30, 10, 10.30, 11, then every 15 
minutes till 9, 9.30, 10 p. m.% 

Iagalls, Winthrop Centre, Winthrop 

each, Ocean Spray and Highlands— 
Week days, 5.50, 7.14, 7.44, 8.14, 8.40, 9, then every 
half-hour till 8.30, 9.20, 10,20, 11.20 p. ra. 
Sundays—Every half-hour from 9.30 a. m., till 
9,30, 10.15 p. m. 


| JOuN A. FENNO, &. T. A.) 
Cc. A. HAMMOND, Supt. 











| 
| 
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Chauncy-Hall School 


Troy. 
li 00 AM. 6 y ppotes ue me woot 
days only, July 21 to Sept. 6, inclusive, ; 
Palace Parlor cars and coaches to Saratoga with- 63rd YEAR. 
| out change. Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 


Parlor car to 


ln all classes Special Students are re- 


i 3 ‘A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and | og Technology, for Business. and fof Col- 
) 


Albany. 
P.M. DA 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St 
uis via Michigan Cenral and Wabash Rys. 


y 
_ 0 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
| 7.0 Buffalo. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’) Pass. Agent. 


Troy. i} . 
ILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping eslves. Particular attention to Girls and Young 
‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 


Children. Unusual cure of health is taken. 

- | Upper departments open September 17th. 
Whe Chase for ‘training Kindergarten 

Teachers isin charge of Miss Lucy Wheelock. 


| 259 Boylston St., Boston. 
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POETS. 


BY HOWARD HALL. 


Bards upon a rose’s breast 

Dare not gaze too deeply, lest 
They themselves become a rose. 
Oft their raptured eyes they close, 
Fearing much to fade into 
Heaven when ‘tis very blue. 


Poets see the grasses growing; 

Poets hear the stars a-going ; 

Poets only cannot say 

Which is fairest, night or day, 

Which of all the rainbow’s hues 

God with beauty most endues. 
{Harper's Magazine. 


Little Dinners. 


The etiquette of a small dinner is essen- 
tiaily the same as that of a large one, writes 
Christine Terhune Herrick in Harper's 
Bazar. Any woman who is sure of her 
cuisine, and who has a waitress accustomed 
to her work, can give a pretty little dinner, 
and there is no pleasanter way of entertain- 
ing a few friends whom one especially 
wishes to honor. Fora party of thie sort, 
six isa good number. When one goes be- 
yond that, the necessity for a more cere- 
monious etiquette, a more imposing bill of 
fare, arises, and this the woman who gives 
little dinners wishes to shun. 

In setting the table, care must be taken 
to avoid the one extreme of over-crowding, 
and the other of placing the guests so far 
apart that tete-a-tete conversations are diffi- 
cult. Inas small a company as this the 
talk is apt to be general, but occasionally 
there is an opportunity for a duet if the 
seats are near enough together to allow two 
of their occupants to carry on a low-voiced 
chat without distracting the attention of 
the other guests from their own topics of 
discussion. 

In the arrangement of dishes, knives, 
forks, etc., about the same rules are fol- 
lowed that apply for luncheon parties. A 
fork and a knife for each course, the forks 
laid at the left of the plate, the knives at 
the right, the soup spoon across the top 
of the plate, the usual array of salt-cellar, 
butter plate (the latter is often omitted at 
dinner), the glasses for wine and for water, 
the folded napkin holding the dinner roll, 
the caid of the menu, the individual flowers 

aliare much the same as at luncheon. The 
table-cloth should be of the heaviest and 

handsomest damask, the centre-piece, the 
candelabra, with their candles and silk 
shades, the dishes, containing hors d’ceuvres, 
bonbons, glace fruits, etc., differ little 
from the similar array on the table at a 
formal luncheon. The same general plan 
is to be followed in serving the courses. 

A small dinner should not last much more 
than an hour and a half. It is readily dis- 
posed of in that length of time if the cook 
has the courses ready promptly, and if the 
waitress understands her business. 

Coffee is sometimes served in the dining- 
room, but quite as often served in the par- 
lor. Itis never in good taste to havea 
large assortment of wines at a small dinner. 
Claret and champagne are quite enough, or 
even Claret alone is sufficient. 

When the hostess is ordering her dinner, 
she should bear in mind who her guests are 
to be, and arrange her bill of fare in ac- 
cordance with her bill of company. The 
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Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. 


Great English Complexion SOAP Sold Everywhere." 


“ PEARS’—The 





But one of the most universal and out 
rageous of the abuses of noise is as yet 
unchallenged and unremedied—the early 
steam-whistle. New York and other cities 
are already the centres of factory life, and 
the suburbs are full of all kinds of indus- 
tries which must summon 
at an early hour. 
the abuse of early uproar is 
ces, we are informed, 
Brick-yards at some points of the river 
shore begin in summer to blow their 
whistles as early as half past three in the 
morning, and with such penetrating and 
persistent fury that those who live miles 
away are disturbed. 

Elsewhere other factories, at other hours, 
take up the flerce noise, one from another, 
and the harm to the sick and the discomfort 
to everybody are indescribable. The fab- 
led necessity of the railway locomotive 
shriek disappeared before steady public re- 
monstrance. The horrible odors that op- 
pressed the upper part of the city have 
been somewhat relieved by public protest. 
The reasonable proprietors of factories 
and other industrial works ought to per- 
ceive that it is not necessary to startle the 
whole town or country in order to summon 
their workmen. Here is a reform in which 
all good citizens can unite irrespective of 
party. 


in many pla- 
almost intolerable. 


Lord Tennyson is said to have recited 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade” and the 
‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton” into a phonograph, so that the vibrant 
melodies of his voice may be beard ‘‘in 
summers that we shall not see.” 


Mile. Jeannine Dumas, the youngest and 
only unmarried daughter of the aathor of 
‘‘La Dame aux Camelias,” is about to be 
married to the Comte de Hauterive. Mlle. 
Jeannine is,by no means pretty, but is said 
to resemble her father greatly in character 
and intelligence. 





For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. WINSLOW's SOOTHING SYRUP has beep 
used by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 

in, cures wind colic, and is the remedy for 





advisability of this is illustrated in the an- 
ecdote told of an English restaurateur who, 
on being ordered to prepare a dinner for 
twelve clergymen, begged respectfully to 
know if they were High-Church or Broad- 
Church, ‘for hif "Igh-Church, they want 
more wine ; hif Broad-Church, more 
wittles.” 

It is not worth while to prepare highly 
spiced entremets and dishes of mushrooms 
and terrapin for convives who would be 
better suited with plainer viands; while, 
on the other hand, a very simple dinner is 
not the thing to set before a company of 
epicures. 


The Abuse of Noise. 

The modern protest against unnecessary 
noise, such as the clang of church bells in 
cities, the shriek of locomotives in popu- 
lous suburbs, and even the crusade against 
Street bands and hand-organs, considered 
merely as noise, says Harper's W eekly, is 
indicative of advancing civilization. In 
London the street cries are ceasing, and 
the benefit of silence is coming to be gener- 
ally recognized as promoting health and 
comfort. Those who live in cities must 
always protect themselves against noxious 
odors and useless noise. The uproar of 
the night before the Fourth of July has 
been largely suppressed. It is a savage 


and barbarous taste which delights in 
noise. 


larrhaa. Bc. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 
throughout the world. Be sure zo ask for “Mrs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 





Dr. 0. P. SWEET & CO.. 


Anpivtical Chemists, manutscturers itd dealers 

and Reliable Fore 

te REMEDI ah oe, 
i n old and 


GREAT, HERBAL SES, 


) For the cure of [ 


Chronic Diseases Only: 
_ No. 3 Dr. 8 *s Family Medicine 
po My useful “home a. ne at 
retall, only 815.00, ee t. eae ——+y 
lumberman Jp aye m payelcinas and Sragsteces. a ie 4 
© ignorance and deception to 
a certain class of unfortunate sufferers are & 


new French Aphrodisiac, endorsed the 
medical authority of Europe — No. 15, styled 


Le’VIN @’AMOUR (Wine of Love), 


Asa powerfa) cexual tone tt js high extolled tn 
Darrenness and impotency it is a : Also ta 


. Price, full supply, on! iy 
Le po your case to mee hose reputation 


ry st failure and deception. Send 
com cule 

for rparticaare with funds asabove. Sent discreetly. 

invented by the world-celebrated natural bone-setter 


Seek eae of Cure for Lameness, 
and physician, Dr. Sweet. Full supplies and diree- 





tions only $5. Sent Free on receipt of funds. 


their workmen | 
Along the Hudson River | 


H. C. TURNER. 
Boardina, 


| 


AND 


The Best Stable in the City. 


Light, Airy end Comfortable. 


Corner Dalton and Cambria Streets, 
Off Boylston St. Bridge. 


NEW 


World. Cheap, Portable. No Ink Ribbon, Inter- 
changeable Type in all 
learn and rapid as an 
where WARRANTED 
Address: 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO., 


10 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Catalogue and Specimens of Work. 
Boston, Novy. 6, 1889. 


REPRESENTE 


with the Hall typewriter. Impressions and align 
mentare both more perfect than any other type- 
writer that I know, an: it is simp! 
use it. It is deli htfully simple and manageable 
= ned), WwW. D. HOWELLS. 


MOE ies Us Denise 
MEET Here Lon « and ad Bind, ‘Efets 
oa sheet 
ORGANSAPA 
rATMENT es . = 
{ton and proste malted ee Re ey mm 
CO, SuFF N.Y. 


~ $1,054,800. 


L. F. CROSBY, Broker, 


Room 1, 265 Washingten St., 
Opp. Water St., 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT. 


N. B.—Any order sent to this agency will re 


office in New Ori ans. 








Paks’ SOAP secures a beautiful complexion. 


Baitina, 
Hack Stable. 


SEVENTY STALLS 


MODEL HALL TYPEWRITER. 


The Best Standard Typewriter in the 


Languages, Easiest to 
nts wanted every- 


“I wish to express my very great satisfaction 


a pleasure to 


FOR MEN ONLY! 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1890. 


Boston 


veive the same care and promptness as at the home 


6% BONDS & 


We offer at par and accrued inter. 
est 6 per cent. 20-year Bonds js. 
sued by the Woburn Electric Li ght 
Co., Woburn, Mass., in denomina.- 
tions of $500 each. This company 
is now furnishing light for Woburn 
Winchester and Stoneham, 
streets and commercial. We recom- 
mend these Bonds as a safe invest- 
ment. For particulars, call upon 
or address 


H. B. QUIMBY & CO., 
244 Washington St., Boston. 





both 


SAM’L ¥F. SCOTT. JOHN P. HERKMANN 


THOMAS A. SLOT’ 


5. F. & T. A. SCOTT 


REAL ESTATE 


BROKERS 


8th and Pine Streets, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A NEW INVENTION. 


NYE’S FINGER TRUSS! 


For Hernia. Effects a PERMANENT CUR! ina 

percentage of cases. Medica! mep and’ @ 

suffering from Hernia are invited to call and ©s 
amine the Truss. 


28 School St., Room 15, Boston Mass- 


D. E. POLAND & CO., 


CARPENTERS & BUILDERS 


11S WATER STREET. 


Offices and Banks fitted up at short po! 





SUBURBAN WORK SOLICITED 





FUR SHOULDER CAPES ~ 


Are in Fashion and in all probability will remain so for a long time to come. 


lawn. MONKEY, MARTIN, ASTRACHAN, PERSIAN, 
__Ermine, wiaet ik Lynx, Natural Lynx, Otter, Beaver, Etc., Etc. 








JOSEPH J ACKSON, 


412 Washinaton SL., 


BOSTON. 








TEMBER “0, }syo sh ; ; . " 





ins, Browne & Go, 


yorK CITY. 





‘that case his religion is one of imagina- 
| tion and sentiment; it is the embodiment 
of those ideas of the sublime, majestic 
}and beautiful without which there can be 
no large philosophy. Sometimes he 
jacknowledges the being of God, some- 
times he investsan unknown principle or 
BOSTON, MASS., | qualities with the attribute of affection. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. | And this deduction of his reason or crea- 
|tion of his fancy he makes the occasion 
|}of such excellent thoughts, and the start- 
Real Estate Conveyancers | ing point of so varied and systematic a 
| teaching, and he even seems like a disciple 
lof Christianity itself. From the very 
|accuracy and steadiness of his logical 
[ es | powers, he is able to see what sentiments 
INV CTMEN jare consistent in those who hold any 
i L 7 : religious doctrine at all, and he appears to 
Municipal and Water Bonds. | others to feel and to hold a whole circle of 
City Mortgages. Properties eological truths, which exist iu his mind 
ee otherwise than asa number of deduc- 

| tions. 
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DIRECTORS OF 


The Destruction of Yosemite, 


Unless reserved or protected, writes Mr. 
John Muir of the Yosemite National Park 
jin The Century Magazine, the whole 
| region wi!lsoon or late be devastated by 
|lumbermen and sheepmen, and so of course 
| be made unfit for use as a pleasure ground. 





piedmont Safe Deposit and 


Trust Company,} | 
poston | 


ws" 07 EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


_——- 
A GENTLEMAN. 








Ler- ; campers, even in the most remote parts of 
8- 
ght 
ina- 
any 
urn, 


both 


Cardinal New man’s Definition. 


}cult of access, can find grass enough to 
saimost a definition of a gentleman | Keep their animals from starving; the 
who never inflicts | ¢round is already being 
ption is both refined and | trampled into a desert condition, and when 
vccurate. He is mainly | the region shall be stripped of its torests 
removing the obstacles /the ruin will be compiete. Even the 
and unembarrassed | yosemite will then suffer in the disturbance 
. fthose avout him, and he concurs | effected on the water-shed, the clear 
with their m rents rather than takes | streams becoming muddy and much less 
1pon the initiativ« bape uP His enefits may | regular in their flow. It is also devoutly 
~ considered as parallel to what are|to be hoped that the Hetch Hetchy will 

iforts or conveniences I arrange- | escane such ravages of man as one sees in 
nal nature—like an €&SY | yosemite. Ax and plow, hogs and horses, 
which do their part in | have long been and are still busy in Yose- 


one 


est- 


ts of a pers 


dispelling cold anf fatigue, though nature | mite’s gardens and groves. All that is 

on. provides both rest and animal heat with- | accessible and destructible is being rapidly 
t fhe true gentleman in like | gestroyed—more rapidly than in any other 

manner carefully avoids whatever may | yosemite in the Sierra, though this is the 


ur tin the minds of those 


, only one that is under the special protec- 
ast—all clashing of 


ANN . . 
tion of the Government. And by far the 
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|Already it is with great difficulty that | Trousers to Order o 


| 





of feelings, all| greater part uf this destruction of the 
bestraint , r gloom, or resent- | fineness of wildness is ofa kind that can 
t rn being to make/ciaim no right relationship with that | 

wseand at home. He/| which necessarily follows use. 

IT ; ympany; he is » —_$—$$_________—— 
7 gentle toward | ; 
eel the! The Power of Print. 
» whom he is 


The curious thing is that.no matter how 
irresponsible are the newspaper assertions 


izainst 


unseasonable 


BB vhich may irritate; he | about ourselves personally, writes Col. T. 

ie “on COnyeeRESeS, and |W. Higginson in Harper’s Bazar, we find 

He makes light of | it impossible not to put some faith in them 

. avers 5 a, ae and seems tO} when they relate to other people. Even 
. g W » is conferring. He 


when we know that we were not present, as 


be speaks ns 
) ed never defend 
af ’ ‘ ‘ ss 


TED 


5 


















f except when com- 
himself by a mere 
wort ias no ears for slander or 
imputing motives 
interfere with him, and 
pterprets everything for the best. 
ne\ van or little in his disputes, 
advantage, never mis- 
or sharp sayings for 
insinuates evil which he 
From a long-sighted 
observes the maxim of the 
that we should ever conduct 
toward ourenemy asif he were 


s scru us in 


kes UNTAIL 

es personalities 
ots, or 
nol say 


nce, Db 





lay to be our friend. He has too 
beck good sense to be affronted at insults; 
bis too we employed to remember 
mires and too indolent to bear malice. 


¢ 


forbearing and resigned on 
he submits to pain 
nevitable, to bereavement 
is irreparable, and to death 
itis his destiny. If he engages 
mcoatroversy of any kind, his disciplined 
‘preserves him from the »lunder- 
we Giscourtesy of better, perhaps, but 
minds, who, like blunt 


w nal 
InCcLpies ; 


cause it is 


= educated 
“apous, tear and hack instead of cutting 
“a, Wao mistake the point in argument, 
tse their strength on trifles, miscon- 
ir adversary, and leave the ques- 
ved than they find it. He 
right or wrong in his opinion, 
ir-headed to be unjust; he 


consideration, indulgence; 
“OWS himself into the minds of his 
ues, he accounts for thelr mistakes. 
veakness of human reason 


as its strength, its province, and 


be too 
ridicule 


he will 
large-minded to 
against it; he is too 
d fogmatist or fanatic in his 
iene respects piety and devotion; 
beanie.  orts institutions as venerable, 
~ OF useful, to which he does not 
rs the ministers of religion, 
in todecline its mysteries 
‘og or denouncing them. 
religious toleration, and 
ecause his philosophy has 
OK on all formsof faitn 
Ualeye, but also from gen- 
~ itetent of feeling which 
be may not hota on civilization. Not that 
Yay, Ba Aa a eligion, too, in 5 his own 
€n he is nota Christian. In 


an unbeliever, 
and 


rto act 














reported, we ussume that everybody else 
was. We read the list of guests at some 
entertainment, and readily believe that all 
named as attending were actually there in 
the boay, although we may have known a 
handred instances where such lists were 
taken only from some hasty list, printed or 
written, of invited guests, some of whom 
might be at Seattle or Venezuela. The 
cruel advantage of the reporter lies always 
in the intrinsic impressiveness of print, 
the,product of an art which still retains 
something of the solemnity that belonged 
to itin the days when it was held to be 
magical. It has its hold on the reporter 
himself, who often ends in not merely 
stoutly maintaining but actually believing 
his statement to be strictly true in all its 


|parts as printed, although he knew well 


an hour ago in what a helter-skelter way it 
was picked up. If these little black imps 
called types can thus beguile the very most 
experienced, how shall the ignorant escape? 
Their power is irresistible. You may con- 
tradict a printed statement never so often, 
yet nubody sees the disclaimer, and the 


wise soon outgrow the habit of correction. 


Erelong, perhaps, these despots of ours will 
grow humane from very mercy, and the 
journalist who ranks highest in his pro- 
fession will not he who presents the most 
facts, but the fewest falsehoods. 








as he is forcible, and as brief | 
Nowhere shall we find | 





PUNCH 


renders social calls all the more 
enjoyable. 

Draw the cork, and enjoy it. 

and served with Soda, Lemon- 
ICED ate, or fine ice, it gives hospi- 
§ tality a cheerfal favor. 

Sold in sealel bottles by Grocers, Druggists 

and Wine Merchants everywhere. 


C.H. GRAVES & SONS, Proprietors. 
BOSTON, 


HUB 








CUSTOM 
TAILORS. 


FALL 
OPENING, 


1890. 


Wi display this season the largest line of all 
the latest novelties In men’s wear to be found 
in New England, our goods, as inthe past, being 
selected with great care to meet the requirements 
of all classes of trade. 

We have laid out upon our counters over 1000 


Trousers to Order - - $5.50 
- $6.50 


| the proposed reservation and in those diffi- | Including Cheviots, Scotch Tweeds, Fancy 


Cassimeres and Worsteds, in all the lateat 
designs and shades. 


Every one of these Trousers are 


worth 88. 
Suits to Order - - $25.00 


The greatest variety of Suitings display- 
ed by any merchant tailors. 


OUR SPECIALTY 


This Season Is the 


BLACK CHEVIOT SUIT 


To Order at 25.00. 


These suits cannot be duplicated clse- 
where for less than $35.00. 


FALL OVERCOATS 
To Order at $20 and Upward. 


Embracing all the nobbiest shades and 
cloths. 


FANCY VESTINGS 
To Order from $6.50 to $800. 


The wearing quality of all our goods is unsur- 
passed. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


Don’t fail to visit our store be- 
fore placing your orders for your 
Fall Clothes. 


CHAS. GREEN & CO. 


TAILORS, 


581, 583 & 585 Washington St. 


Saturdays till 10. 





Open Evenings till 7. 


S. F. PETTS & CO.’S, 


Bald Eagle Whiskey. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


$3.00 per Gal. $9.00 per Case ef 1 doz 
Bottles. Sent C. O. D. to any address 


8. F. PETTS & CO., 
237 Friend St., Boston. 


j - 

Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISES 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this Hing 
of Pain always cures, Yachtmen and Horse- 
men, remember the name: MINARD’S LINI- 
MENT. 

Large bottles on 25 cents. 








Sold by all drug- 


sts. Prepared by NELSON & CO., BOSTON, 
ASS. 


iCihicotin'sS ENGLISH 


PENNYROYAL PILLS. 


RED CROSS DIA IND BRAND. 
sure and always reliable. Ladies, ask 
Bafe, we y jen, 





ond Brand,in red metallic 


Bend ‘Le. (stps) for iculars wae fae 
Se amet es 








aiecrGate & JOHNSON, 


FIRE. INSURANCE, 


Room 10,jBoston. 


'45 Kilby Street, 


LINIMENT 


Rane OTHE 


Yor INTERNAL as EXTERNAL use. * 


Driginated by an Old Family Physician in 1840 


¢23F"Pos tively cures Diptherta, Croup, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, heumatiem, fHoarseness, 
Cou m Whoopi Cough, Catarrh, Cholera Mor 
bus, Diarrhea, Sciatica, Lame Back and Soreness in 
Body or Limbs. Stops inflammation in Cuts, Burns. 
and Bruises. 


Relieves all — “| and Chills wa 
\ where, ce, 35 cts. rottles, 
Paes aod.“ L& JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa 


Wall Papers ! 


ALL LATEST STYLES. 
LOWEST WHOLESALE RATES, 


AT 


Wm. Matthews, Jr., 


147 MILK STREET. 


CREENWOOD’S 


SHORTHAND & TYPEWRITING 


FINISHING SCHOOL 


Is a weed pe mat practicaly institution, where fa 
Shorthand education can be secure ina short time 
as is consistent with the conditions of the pupil 
entering. We make a specialty of a correspondence 


SCHOOL AT HOME. 





This department receives careful attention and 
we can give a pupil a complete course in the ele- 
meutary principles of Shorthand and Ty pewriting 
without the expense of leaving their home. 
a month’s work in our Finishing Department, will 
be sufficient for actual work. We secure good 
positions for all competent graduates and guaran- 
tee satisfaction. 

We are general agents for all Stenographtc and 
Typewriting Literature and Supplies. We solicit 
your patronage. Send for circular. Address, 


8S. G. GREENWOOD, 
61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


tnd All Bigeases. pt Mane | Sur 


ferers 1 Digensgs of mi fiabpeil’s 


PRIZE ESSAY, full instruction 


After 








8 for 


FORFEIT | Mow. HS" Senco OWRE"F aluavic 
Treatise sent Free and sealed. Address 


LECLANCHE INSTITUTE 
146 & 148 William &t., New York. 


BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 


(TRADE MARK.) 


A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chlo- 
roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an- 
wsthetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, 
1883, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart- 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life- 
giving property, and tends to produce convulsions 
and suffocation, asphyxia and sometimes death). 
The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 
those having heart disease and lung complaint 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the se authority in the profes- 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of 
nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, dent- 
ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
uquified, in cylinders of various capacities. It 
should be administered the same as Nitrous Ox. 
ide, but it does not produce headache and nausea 
as that sometimes does. I am prepared to admin. 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients at 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are feel 
bie in health and are not able to call at my office. 

aa A fraudulent preparation is being manufac- 
tured by enprinciees ersons, and palmed off 
upon dentists and the pu lic, as the genuine *‘ Bos- 
ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public gen. 
erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire 
for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,’”’ which is the 
trade mark on all cylinders. 

Physicians and Dentists are corfially invited to 
callad test the merits of this new Vegetable Va- 


por. 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


278 Tremont Street, [oston 
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‘OLD HUNDRED’ 


In October, 1889, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York reached and passed the point 
at which its total cash payments 
for 


DEATH CLAIMS 


Alone amounted to 


One Hundred Millions 
of Dollars, 


WNo other beneficent institution 
in the world has ever accomplish- 
ed like results. 


0. A, HOPKINS, General Agent 


COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


95 MILK ST, ~ BOSTON, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1989....920,660,5623.55 
LIABILITIES..... Oeeee eeeee 18,104,7023.66 


$2,555,768.80 


LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
weaved atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al} 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and aon insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent op 
application to the Company’s Office, 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
iwM. B. TURNER, Aast.-Sec. 


A Safe Investment ! 
$10,000 


6 per cent Ten-year Corporation Bonds, 
Tn Denomimations of 
@ $1,000 EACH, @ 


A Issued by ~N 
The North Topeka Electric Light & Power Co., 


Capital Invested, $25,000. 
The caly plant in North Topeka. 


and 
For further particulars, address, 





The United States Savings Bank, 


| OPEKA, KANSAS. 


Wm, C. Knox, Pres, 
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GIRLS SEY 


corvet— 
Te suv FERRIS’ 





Send for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS., 
341 BROAOWAY, 


Ahh ELSE SPxcenigre>. 





GRIFFITH'S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in 4 most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 


SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Alsc 
carpet-beating and naptha cleans‘ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards o 
0 Branch offices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester. 
Send all orders to 


Grifith’s Steam Laundry Co., 
175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 4531-2. 


MASSACE 


E. M. Donne iy, (late of Hotel Flower). 


I. ANDRESEN, successors of Dr. M. J. Clark, 13 
Winter Street, Room 3. 
Office Hours, 9 a.m", to 6 p. m. 


Blank Books. 


To ACCOUNTANTS and BOOKKEEPERS 


BLANK BOOMS should be made on the 
improved methods of 


Ruling, Printing and Binding. 
B. F. BENNETT, 
SrA TION ER, 
And Manufacturer of BLANK BOOKS. 
No. 6 Federal St., BOSTON. 





COMMONWEALTH 


BINDER. 


JOR the convenience of those wishing to keep 

the COMMONWEALTH in a neat and convcn- 
jent form, we will send on receipt $1.50 a Bind- 
er the exact size, which will hold 52 or more num- 
bers of the COMMONWEALTH. Remit to the 


COMMONWEALTH PUB, CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





‘WATER BUGS 


ROACHES. 
Clear them out with our 
KXTERMINA TOR 
No dust. No trouble to use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 50c, By 
mall, 60c. 
BMBARNARD & Co, 
459 Washington st. 





YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT @3 
PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
DIXON BRvS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf. 
WANTED— Agents to obtain subscribers 
for the COMMONWEALTH. Address or call 


Commonwealth Pub. Co., 25 Bromfleld St. 
Boston. 





COMMONWEALTH. 








BOSTON 


Short Notice and Warranted. 
Leather Boots. 


List for Leather Work : Tapp 
ping Boys’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, 20c. Tap- 

ing Women’s ts, 45c ; Heeling, 20c. 
Fasving Misses’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, l5c. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. IL Lot of Sample 
Shoes that have n repaired an 
not called for. All kinds of Men’s an 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Prices 





Leather and Rubber Repair 
63 ELM STREET. 


All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 
Rubber Soles applied to 


All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes male to measure. 
ing Men’s Boots, 50c.; heeling 25c. Tap. 


Shop, 


Price 


















































Herbs, Gums and 





Roots, Barks ch 
Diseases, makes a specialty of LUNG ERS, Tom 
Tic Firs, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, ST. Vitus DANCE. Spix hy res, EPtugs 
HEMORRHAGE OF LuNGs, ECZEMA and all SKIN Diszace. yo 
Liver TROUBLES and a!l DIsgases OF THE BLOOD. 
without the use of the knife and cure guaranteed. Consultation fro, *, 


Dr. James M. Solomon,*Jr.’s Botanical Medical 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMFE 


Dr 


le - Solomon tre. ’ 
OUBLES, CANC eats all 


Mass, 


PILes and 


Institute 





Taken up, Cleaned, Fitted 


and Re-laid in the best 
manner by Experienced 
Workmen, 


BANKERS 


A. L. BROWN, 


The 4C.C.C.C.’s 


FITZGERALD'S 
MEMBRANE CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 


Membrane Cure . for Coughs! 
Membrane Cure . for Catarrh! 
Membrane Cure . . . for Colds! 
Membrane Cure . ° is Reliable! 
Membrane Cure is What You Want! 

Membrane Cure will do the work that no other 
medicine can do! When you cough, take Mem- 
brane Cure! When you have cold or catarrh, take 
Membrane Cure! For sore throat, hoarseness, or 
consumption, don’t fail to take Membrane Cure! 

Every bottle is worth fifty dollars, but its price 
isonly ONE DOLLAR per Bottle; Six Bot- 
tles for FIVE DOLLARS. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. For testimonials address 


MEMBRANE CURE Co., 


ALLSTON, - - MASS. 


-§. SEVERY, 


FLORIST, 


534 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on hand a large and choice as 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties 
Weddings, Funcrals, etc. Decorations of all kinds 
arranged in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mail, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 





Prices 20 per cent. lower than those oil any other 
Florist in thecity. Orders taken Saturday for 
Open ev- 


Sunday will See ae ay attention. 
enings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. M. 


D. HARRELL, 
TAILOR, 


21 ELM ST., BOSTON. 


Gentlemen's Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, & 
cleaned, dyed and repaired on reasonable terms 
Ladies’ Sacques a specialty. 


OG specuitics. eS 


DR. P. KENISON, 10 Temple PI. 





Over R, H. Stearn & Co.'s, J. Parker Bunting, Mg 





Also Taking Up, Sewin,: 








DIES 
CuRome 


PLAINT) 


piiDuay 


AND 


La Cured 


a 


@icarpers BOSTON CARPET CLANK 9, 
8 AND 10 HUNNEMAN ST,, BOSToy, 


Orders by Mail or Telephone 125 4, Roxbery 


and Laying 


BROWN, RILEY & Co. 
AND BROKERS 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 
Orders in Stocks aud Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 


W.J. RILEY, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y _¢ 


HODGKINS & HODGKINS 


CHAMBERS, 


27 School St., Niles Building 


BOSTON, 


Exclusively High Class Tailoring for Gentiemer 


Our stock is entirely new and 


department. 


he most careful persona! attention will be 


the details of every garment, and 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


WM. EB. HODGKINS, 


Formerly senior part- 
ner of Charies A. Smith | 


& Co 


ACCOUNTANT. 


Corporation, 
Commission Books opened, exalt 
ined and adjusted. 
nished. -3 Commercial St., Room! 


BOSTON. 





For Kennebec Rivet. 


comy ete in every 


LEDW. W. HODGEIS 


Thirteen years wit 
Charles A. Smith & G@. 


Mercantile, 


Reference fur 


and 


Steamer ‘‘Hennebec,” or ‘Star of OF 


East,’’ will leave Lincoln’s Wharf, Bosto, 
Mouday, Tuesday, Thureday and I 












ever 
lay event 
we 


at 3 o’clock, for Popham§Beach, Bath, B a 
Gardiner, Hallowell and Augusta, connect" & 
Bath with Steamers for Boothbay aoe 
watering places. + ised 
Returning, will leave Augusta and other ' 
ings on the Kennebec River, on same days. 


Tickets and State Rooms can be ny 
of L. H. PALMER, 3 Old State How 
CHAS. H. HYDE, Agent, Lincoln's ¥ 





NO BETTER SHOE MADE than THE CRAWFORD 


Sold in Boston only at Our Six Crawford Shoe Stores: Ne: $1! Washinoten 31.5 under United States Hotel; No. 38 Park Sa 


ain St. (Charlestown District): 


reen No. 5 


inaton St. (Roxbury District.) 


No. 
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